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ABSTRACT 

This study evaluates the impact of the basic core 
course offerings, as mandated by the Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Board of Education. In 1981, the Board adopted 19 basic core courses, 
identifying specific courses in the schools* curriculum that must be 
offered to all high school students and settina the enrollment guide 
for the courses. The decision was made in order to enhance the 
efficacy o£ countywide programming. The study contains information on 
the impact of the resolution on course offerings, course enrollment, 
staffing, class size, policies, and practices. It concludes that: (1) 
all high schools in the county complied to a great extent with the 
resolution; (2) senior high schools offered more basic core courses 
than before; (3) the new requirements had little effect on staffing 
and staff use; (4) overall class size remained the same in the 
schools in their implemention of basic core requirements; (5) 
previous policy decisions, such as the movement toward grades 9-12 
versus 10-12 senior high schools and loss of the seven-period day, 
did not adversely affect implementation of the basic core; and (6) 
the Board's efforts to improve class size in some courses by 
mandating minimum sizes in others had more negative than positive 
effects because students could be deprived of course opportunities by 
the deletion of small sections. (AOS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



AN EVALUATION OF THE IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS 
ON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



The Board of Education adopted the Basic Core of Course Offerings by Board 
Resolution 67-81, January 13, 1981 • This resolution identified specific 
courses in the MCPS Program of Studies , required that they be offered to 
students in secondary schools, and set guidelines for giving the courses • 

At the request of the superintendent, the Department of Educational 

Accountability undertook an evaluation of the impact of the basic core at the 

completion of the first year of its implementation. Briefly, the study 
conclusions are as follows: 

o The 22 high schools were found to be in substantial compliance with 
the requirements of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. 
However, there are some instances where the requirements were not 
satisfied. 

o Senior high schools gave more of the courses now identified as basic 
core after the adoption of the resolution than before^ 

o The adoption of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution appears 
to have had little direct effect on school staffing and school staff 
use. Teachers seem to be fully utilized and had assignments 
consistent with their job role during the school year studied. 

o For the seven high schools selected for more detailed analyses, 
overall class sizes remained essentially constant for the years 
immediately before and after the adoption of the basic core. 

o Board mandated maximum class sizes appear to have had little effect 
on the high schools in their implementation of the basic core 
requirements. Mandated maximum class sizes, however, appear to have 
impacted schools, and that impact is seen by school administrators as 
being more disruptive than beneficial. One suggestion from school 
personnel is to begin using average class size for each teacher, 
rather than maximum class sizes, as the guideline to trigger adjusting 
classes. 

o Previous policy decisions, such as the movement towards Grades 9-12 
versus 10-12 senior high schools and the loss of the seven-period day, 
did not adversely affect implementation of the basic core. 

o The Board proposal to establish minimum class sizes for certain 
groups of courses in order to improve class sizes in other groups 
would appear to have more negative than positive effects. Based on 
the seven school sample, the theoretical improvement in class size is 
less than one-half student per section under all but one set of 
assumptions; and less than one student per section in the remaining 
case. At the same time, students would be deprived of a substantial^ 
number of course opportunities because of the deletion of small 
sections. 
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The remainder of this Executive Summary outlines by chapter the documentation 
which Supports these conclusions. The complete methodology and details of the 
analyses and findings are found in the full report* 

CHAPTER 1 

BACKGROUND AND STUDY DESIGN 

The impetus for the Basic Core of Course Offerings came from the Senior High 
School Study (MCPS, June, 1978) recommendation that "there shall be a 
comprehensive program of instruction available to each student. Within that 
comprehensive program, there shall be a basic core of courses, each one of 
which will be offered in every high school," 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings resolution names specific courses for each 
of 19 subject areas. The basic core courses were given the following 
categorical designations: 

Category 1 — courses that shall be offered and given in each senior 
high school regardless of course enrollment 

Category 2 — courses that shall be offered and given when the enrollment 
in that course is 15 or more students 

Category 3 "Other" — — courses listed in the MC PS Program of Studies which 
are not identified in either of the other basic core categories 

For this study, in addition to the grouping of courses by category, the 19 
MCPS subject areas were divided into two groups as follows: 

Group A — the six basic core subject areas of English language arts, 
reading, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and social studies 

Group B — the subject areas of multidisciplinary programs, visual art, 
music, theatre, cooperative vocational education, industrial education, 
industrial education/vocational programs, home economics, business 
education, career education, driver education, health education, and 
physical education 

To guide the conduct of this study, six major questions were posed. They are 
the following: 

1. To what extent is the Basic Core of Course Offerings implemented in 
all senior high schools? 

2. To what degree were courses, now identified as Basic Core of Course 
Offerings, given by senior high schools prior to the passage of Board 
Resolution 67-81? 

3. To what extent have course enrollments changed to reflect the 
priorities specified in the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
resolution? 

4. What was the impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings on 
staffing? 

5. What effect did the implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings have on class sizes? 

6. What effect does the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution have 
on other system policies and practices or vice versa? 
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After the data for .this study had been collected and during the writing of the 
report, the Board of Education adopted another resolution (818-22, November 
22, 1982) which had the effect of adding a seventh major question: 

7. What would be the effect on average Group A course section sizes 
from changing Basic Core of Course Offerings requirements? 

Although all 22 senior high schools were included in the study, seven senior 
high schools were selected for more in-depth data analyses and for site visits 
to ascertain their views of the impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
and to verify data obtained from existing documents showing, course offerings, 
enrollments, and staff use. 

CHAPTER 2 
EXTENT OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution on school programs 
for the 1981-82 school year was reported as minimal by the seven schools 
surveyed. Although the adoption of the resolution caused those schools to 
reassess their course bulletins in a short time period, all felt that they 
were already substantially in compliance with its requirements. Findings tend 
to support their view jof substantial compliance, but they also show instances 
where the requirements^ set forth by the resolution were not satisfied. 

School Course Offerings 

Senior high schools offered to their students the vast majority of the courses 
listed in the basic core resolution. The median number of courses offered to 
students for the seven schools represented about 95 percent of the basic core 
courses. A review of course bulletins for these schools showed only one 
school offering all of the courses; others lacked from A to 22 courses. 
Schools more consistently offered Category 1 than Category 2 courses. Courses 
in Group A subject areas were offered to a greater extent than those in the 
Group B subject areas for both Category 1 and Category 2. 

For the 1982-83 school year, the newly published MCPS Course Bulletin was used 
by all but one of the seven selected senior high schools for course 
registration. For that year, approximately 90 percent of the basic core 
courses were offered to students. This drop in the number of courses offered 
students came mostly from Category 2 offerings. 

Basic Core of Course Offerings Given 

For the 1981-82 school year, schools -were required to offer and give, 
depending upon options selected and certain minimum enrollments, 158-163 
(171-176 in 9-12 schools) courses. No senior high school gave the entire set 
of Category 1 and Category 2 core courses. The median number of courses given 
by the 22 senior high schools represented about 85 percent of the core of 
course offerings. Driver education, with its one course offering, was the 
only subject area for which all core courses were given by all schools. For 
the subject areas of industrial education, business education, and health 
education, every senior high school did not give one or more of the core 
courses. 
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Category 1 Courses Given 

Senior high schools closely approximated the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
Resolution requirements in the Category 1 courses which they gave. The number 
of courses not given by any one school ranged from a. low of 2 to a high of 
12, If courses given in combination with another course are counted, three 
schools gave 100 percent of the Category 1 core courses. Giving Category 1 
courses in combination Classes, however, was specifically prohibited by the 
resolution. English language arts and foreign languages were the only two 
subject areas for which all Category 1 courses were given by all senior high 
schools, but there were combination classes in foreign languages. Cooperative 
vocational education was the subject area for which most schools did not give 
one or more of the prescribed courses. 

Category 2 Courses Given 

For Category 2, the degree to which core courses were given was less than that 
for Category 1. The median number of courses given by the senior high schools 
represented only about 60 percent of the Category 2 core courses. Mathematics 
was the only subject area with multiple course offerings for which all of the 
courses were given by over 80 percent of the schools. No school gave all of 
the courses for industrial education, business education, and health 
education. Few schools gave all of the courses prescribed for foreign 
languages and social studies. However, schools were only required to give a 
Category 2 course when the enrollment in that course was 15 or more students. 
Although existing documents were not available to determine whether or not 
schools met this requirement, all seven selected schools stated that they did, 
in fact, give these courses if the enrollment reached 15. 



CHAPTER 3 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE RESOLUTION ON COURSE OFFERINGS 

Senior high schools gave more of the courses now identified as basic core 
after the adoption of the resolution than before. During the 1979-80 school 
year, schools gave about 75 percent of these courses; whereas for the 1981-82 
school year that percentage was 85. 

More Category 1 courses, fewer Category 3 courses, and an increase in the 
minimum number of courses given by any one school were more in evidence during 
the 1981-82 school year than in the 1979-80 year. 

Category 1 Courses 

The median number of Category 1 courses given increased by two from the 
1979-80 to the 1981-82 school year. This small increase resAilted in a marked 
improvement in the degree to which the basic core was implemented in three 
subject areas: English language arts, reading, and social studies. 

Several schools also added an additional cooperative vocational education 
course, but that did not substantially affect the number of schools giving all 
of the courses for that subject area. 
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Category 2 Courses 



The median number of Category 2 course offerings decreased by one between the 
two years. But, as many of these courses are routinely given in combination 
classes, the available data were insufficient to warrant a general conclusion* 

Category 3/"0ther" Courses 

The median number of "Other" courses given decreased by five between the two 
school years. Social studies, visual arts, music, industrial education, and 
business education were the subject areas most affected. 

Number of Courses Given 

The minimum number of courses given by any one school during the first 
semester increased from 54 in 1979-80 to 65 for the 1981-82 school year. 
However, there were still large differences among schools in the number of 
courses they gave. A statistically significant relationship was obtained 
between ^'chool size (student enrollment) and the number of different courses 
given; generally the larger the school, the more courses were given. This was 
true even for the required Category 1 courses. 

The schools surveyed did not attribute the changes that occurred in course 
offerings to the adoption of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. 
Rather, they saw the changes as resulting from the direction the senior high 
schools were already taking and from students' increased interest In taking 
more difficult courses. 



CHAPTER 4 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE RESOLUTION ON COURSE ENROLLMENT 

In general, student course enrollment data support the earlier contention of a 
move towards greater implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings from 
the 1979-80 to the 1981-82 school year. For the seven selected schools, 
changes were noted in the proportion of course enrollments and in the numbers 
of singleton course offerings among basic core categories and subject area 
groups. In addition, a pattern of course selection by students with varying 
ability levels was documented. 

Course Enrollments 

Student enrollments in Category 1 courses increased from 74 percent in 1979-80 
to 76 percent in the 1981-82 school year. For Group A subject areas, Category 
1 course enrollment increased three percent (from 54 to 57 percent) at the 
expense of all three categories of Group B subject area courses. For a 
moderately sized school, this shift in enrollments has the effect of altering 
by two the need for teachers certificated in Group A versus Group B subject 
areas. 
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Changes in course enrollments gave little evidence of schools Improving In the 
degree to which they Implemented Category 2 course offerings. The proportion 
of student course enrollments In Category 2 courses declined from 12 to 11 
percent. And, while course enrollments In "Other" courses also declined from 

14 to 13 percent, they still exceeded those for Category 2, 

Singleton Courses 

A singleton course Is one for which student enrollment and/or teacher 
availability limits the number of class sections of that course to one. The 
changes observed In the number of singleton courses given. Including those 
with enrollments of under 15 students, were Indicative of school movement 
towards compliance with the basic core resolution. Both the number of 
singleton courses and the number of singleton courses virh enrollments under 

15 students Increased for Category 1, This Increase may reflect the offering 
of additional, newly required, Category 1 courses and/or the offering of these 
courses without resorting to the use of combination classes. For Category 2, 
the total number of singleton courses Increased, while the number of those 
courses with enrollments under 15 decreased. Thus It appeared that, for the 
most part, schools gave the designated Category 2 courses when student 
enrollment reached 15. For "Other" courses, there was a small decrease In the 
number of singleton courses given. There was, however, a small Increase In 
the number of singleton courses with enrollments under 15; and the number of 
these small classes equalled or exceeded those for Category 1 and Category 2, 
This again speaks to the relevance both schools and students place on "Other" 
MCPS Program of Studies courses in offering a complete school program of 
studies. 

Student Course Selection 

The ability of a school to offer and give the courses specified in the basic 
core resolution is somewhat dictated by the interests and abilities of the 
students it serves. 

The achievement level of students appeared to affect their patterns of course 
selection. Approximately 200 eleventh grade students were selected at each of 
three achievement levels based on their composite score on the MCPS eleventh 
grade testing program. The average number of Group A courses taken was ten, 
eight, and six for the highest, average, and lowest achieving students, 
respectively. Even though all senior high schools had students achieving at 
all levels on the tests, the proportion of students at any one level differs 
among schools. Thus, the diversity of the student population served may well 
Impact the implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings. 



CHAPTER 5 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE RESOLUTION ON STAFFING 

Although there were some changes in school staffings and in the percentage of 
part-time teachers employed, the adoption of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings Resolution seems to have had little direct effect on school 
staffings and school staff use. Teachers appeared to be fully utilized and 
had assignments consistent with their job role during the 1981-82 school year. 
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School Staffing 



Between the 1979-80 and 1981-82 school years, the decline in the number of 
teachers allocated to senior high schools exceeded, proportionately, the 
decline in student enrollment. This decline in staff is most probably 
attributable to the loss of the seven-period day. Yet, at a time when schools 
were asked to provide a more comprehensive program of offerings, they had 
fewer teachers than before. Also, the percentage of classroom teachers 
teaching part-time increased, although this increase appears to be unrelated 
to implementation of the basic core. 

Teacher Use 

For the seven selected senior high schools during the 1981-82 school year, 
regular classroom teachers, both full and part-time, were assigned only 
classroom teaching schedules. There were exceptions, but they were rare. 
Generally, for a school's entire teaching staff, the number of periods used 
for other than classroom instruction amounted to the equivalent of a half-time 
teacher. 

The employment of part-time teachers varied considerably across schools, but 
there did not appear to be a relationship between their use and the degree to 
which the basic core was implemented. The percent of the teaching staff 
teaching part-time ranged from about 7 to over 20 percent in the seven 
selected senior high schools. About 75 percent the part-time teachers had 
assignments in Group A subject areas. 

Teacher Load 

The average class size for a subsample of regular classroom teachers was 23.3 
which was under the average academic class size of 24.3 reported for the 
county for the 1981-82 school year. About 2 percent of the teachers, 
excluding teachers of band and physical education, had average class sizes 
which exceeded 30. The makeup of the classes, however, did provide some 
striking examples of teacher load in terms of teacher preparations. Teacher 
preparations were defined as the number of different courses students were 
enrolled in for the classes taught by a teacher. For a combination class, 
students would be enrolled in two or more courses, and each course was counted 
as a teacher preparation. Although 78 percent of the full-time regular 
classroom teachers had three or fewer preparations, 15 percent had four or 
five, and 7 percent had six or more different courses for which to prepare 
daily. 



CHAPTER 6 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE RESOLUTION ON CLASS SIZE 

Prior to the* adoption of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution, some 
concerns were expressed over the need for additional staff to effect its 
implementation. One assumption behind these concerns may have been that, 
given a fixed enrollment and a fixed and fully utilized staff, any increase in 
the number of courses and/or small classes given would result in increased 
class sizes in other courses. 



For the seven selected schools, overall average class sizes remained 
essentially constant for the 1979-80 and 1981-82 school years. However, 
average class sizes increased for the Group A Category 1 and Category 2 
subject area courses and decreased in all categories for the Group B subject 
area coursei. The largest increase in average class size, from 22,2 to 23, 6, 
was for the Group A Category 2 subject area courses. Even with this increase, 
the average class sizes for these courses were still below the 25,1 average 
class size for all Category 1 courses. 

The lowest average class size, 15.0, was for the Group B Category 2 subject 
area courses. It was within this group of courses that senior high schools * 
were most lacking in the giving of courses specified in the basic core. A 
continued thrust towards the provision of these courses may reduce average 
class sizes even further unless the number of class sections in "Other" 
courses are reduced. 

Though not reported as affecting implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings resolution, a great deal of concern was expressed over Board of 
Education mandated maximum class sizes. The negative effects of adjusting 
classes, especially after the start of school, was viewed by principals as 
outweighing the benefits to be achieved from the slightly reduced class size. 
One suggestion from a high school principal was to use the average class size 
for each teacher, rather than the mandated maximum class sizes, as the 
guideline to trigger adjusting classes. 



CHAPTER 7 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE RESOLUTION ON POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution appears to support senior high 
schools in their attempts to provide students a comprehensive program of 
studies. Previous policy decisions, such as the movement towards Grades 9-12 
versus 10-12 senior high schools and the loss of the seven-period day, did not 
adversely affect implenentation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings. In 
addition, no previously given directive to schools was cited by the seven 
selected schools as being in conflict with the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
Resolution. 

System Review 

The basic core resolution not only called for action by schools but also 
required system reviews pertaining to the remaining courses in the MCPS 
Program of Studies and to the program and fiscal implications of implementing 
the Basic Core. In the latter case, the documents reviewed and the interviews 
conducted for this study showed little evidence of fiscal problems resulting 
from the implementation of the basic core. In fact, schools reported the 
impact of the basic core resolution to be minimal. Schools did, however, 
exercise some latitude in the degree to which they implemented the core of 
courses. One other possible explanation for the absence of problems was that 
schools added core course offerings only to the extent that it didn't 
adversely affect other school program offerings or result in the need for 
additional staff beyond what they might reasonably expect to receive. 

i ,< 
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"Other" Course Review 



The basic core resolution directed the superintendent to rtview the "Other" 
courses contained in the MCPS Program of Studies and recommend courses to be 
eliminated because they are no longer timely or are of a lesser value to 
students. Procedures and written guidelines were developed for this review 
process. The first review of the MCPS Program of Studies resulted in the 
elimination of 14 semester courses. Nonetheless, the Board of Education 
requested a further review of and consideration of the possible elimination of 
additional courses (Resolution No. 67-82, Adopted January 25, 1982). On 
August 23, 1982, 30 additional semester courses were dropped from the program 
of studies through course eliminations and consolidations. 

Monitoring Implementation 

The computer scheduling and report applications now capture much of the 
information necessary to monitor implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings. But little has been done to improve school scheduling practices or 
to make modifications in the system* s capabilities to allow efficient 
monitoring of basic core implementation. 

At the school level, the practices used for scheduling physical education 
classes, double or triple period classes, combination classes, and 
out-of-school courses result in ambiguous, if not misleading, data. 

At the system level, t*ven though the report card application was undergoing 
extensive revision during FY 82, little input was given to better enable 
monitoring of the basic core. The categorical status of courses was not 
incorporated into the data base, although allowances were made for it. 



CHAPTER g 

IMPACT ON CLASS SIZE FROM CHANGING 
BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS REQUIREMENTS 

After the data for this study had been collected, the Board of Education 
adopted a resolution which had the effect of asking what would be the effect 
on average Group A course section sizes from changing Basic Core of Course 
Offerings requirements. Two changes — one which would establish minimum 
class sizes for Group B, Categories 2 and 3 sections and the other which would 
reduce the proportion of Category 3 courses offered — were suggested. The 
intent of both changes appears to be that, if more restrictive requirements 
were established for some groups or categories of the courses in the MCPS 
Program of Studies , freed teaching resources could be applied to other groups 
or categories of courses to reduce class size. 

Establish Minimum Class Sizes 

The first of the two changes would establish minimum class sizes for all 
sections of all courses included in Group B, Categories 2 and 3, and use any 
teaching resources which can be freed to decrease class size for all sections 
of Group A courses. Alternative minimum class sizes of 15, 20, and 25 were 
proposed In the Board resolution. 
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To analyze the effects of this action, data from the seven sample schools was 
combined. The basic methodology was to a) Identify and eliminate all courses 
with enrollments under the proposed mlnlmums, b) provide for the reenrollment 
of the displaced students Into other course sections^ and c) apply the freed 
teaching resources to the existing Group A course sections. For the primary 
analysis, the assumption was made that displaced students would reenroll In 
other Group B sections at an average section size equal to the established 
minimum enrollment requirement. 

The analysis showed that the Improvement In Group A average class size Is 0.2 
students (from 24.8 to 24.6) If the minimum Is set at 15; 0.4 (from 24.8 to 
24.4) If the minimum Is 20; and 0.8 (from 24.8 to 24.0) If the minimum Is 
25. It should be noted that these figures represent a theoretical maximum 
Improvement as they are based on the unlikely concepts that both students and 
teachers are Interchangeable units among courses and schools. 

Because the way in which the student reenrollment would actually take place 
could affect the eventual Improvement in average Group A class sizes, two 
other reenrollment assumptions were tested. One assumed that students would 
reenroll In other Group B sections, but that the average section size would be 
25 students regardless of the minimum class size. The other assumed that 
students would reenroll throughout all courses in the school (Giroup A and B) 
at the schoolwlde average class size of 24.2. Under either alternate 
assumption, the improvement in average Group A class size was in the 0.3 to 
0.8 range, about the same range as with the original assumption. 

Although a theoretical improvement in average class size in the range of 0.2 
to 0.8 students per section results from the analysis, this degree of 
improvement probably cannot be achieved. The actual reenrollment patterns of 
students, the certification and other limits on interchanging teachers, the 
inability to free any one teacher of all sections in a subject area, and the 
smaller numbers in each individual school compared to the seven sample schools 
combined will all serve to limit what can be achieved. 

In addition, whatever class size Improvement is achieved will come at a cost 
to students from the course eliminations. In individual schools, from 
one-third to one-half of all Group B course sections would be eliminated if 
the minimum class size were set at 25. Students who have a career interest in 
such fields as art, business, or a vocational trade would find it difficult to 
put together a three (10-12) or four (9-12) year program. It would be ironic 
if such limitations were placed on these students at the very time MCPS is 
proposing in the operating budget to reinstate the seven period day countywide 
in order to broaden the opportunities for students to take courses. 

Reduce Proportion of Category^ 3 Courses 

The second change proposed in the Board resolution stipulates that the total 
number of Category 3 courses be limited to a smaller proportion (than the 
current 15 percent) of the courses offered in the schools and that any 
teaching resources freed by this action be used to Improve class sizes for 
Group A, Category 1 courses. The resolution does not specify what the change 
in proportion should be. 

The analysis of the effects of this change is similar to the one used for the 
minimum class size. That is, a) the sections to be eliminated and their 
combined enrollment were identified, b) allocations were made for the 
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reeniollment of displaced students, and c) the resources freed were applied to 
the Group A, Category 1 sections. The major difference In this analysis Is 
the need to assume a new proportion of Category 3 courses • The assumption 
used was to drop the proportion to 10 percent of the total sections offered, a 
one-third reduction. At that level of reduction, the resulting average class 
size for Group A, Category 1 sections would be 24.9, an Improvement of 0.4 
students per section over the existing average of 25.3. 

Again, this Is a theoretical Improvement which probably cannot be achieved for 
the same reasons as listed earlier under "Minimum Class Sizes." However, in 
this case, students whose academic programs require specialized courses in 
such areas as foreign languages and the social sciences, which are offered as 
Group A, Category 3 sections, would be deprived of study opportunities along 
with the art, business, or vocational students. 



CONCLUSION 

Establishing minimum class sizes for certain groups of courses or reducing the 
proportion of Category 3 courses appears to have little positive impact on the 
average class size in schools. Based on the sample of seven schools, the 
theoretical maximiim drop in class size is less than one student per section; 
and in all but one case is less than one-half student per section. Actual 
drops would probably be less. At the same time, the proposed actions would 
delete from one-third to one-half of the Group B, Categories 2 and 3 sections 
or one-third of all Category 3 sections. Given these results, it is hard to 
justify the imposition of course reductions through these new requirements for 
the basic core of courses. 
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BACKGROUND AND STUDY DESIGN 



BACKGROUND 

The Board of Education adopted the Basic Core of Course Offerings by Resolution 
67-81 January 13, 1981. This resolution identified specific courses in the 
MCPS Program of Studies , required that they be offered to' students in secondary 
schools, and set enrollment guidelines for giving the courses. The purposes of 
this action were to 1) assure that students in every high school had the 
designated courses available to them and 2) enhance the efficiency and 
effectiveness of countyvide instructional programming. 

The impetus, for the Basic Core of Course Offerings came from the Senior High 
School Study (MCPS, June, 1978) recommendation that "there shall be a 
comprehensive program of instruction available to each student. Within that 
comprehensive program, there shall be a basic core of courses, each one of which 
will be offered in every high school." At its February 22, 1979, meeting the 
Board of Education asked the superintendent to prepare a list of course/program 
offerings that he would recommend to be offered at every high school. This list 
was transmitted to the Board of Education April 3, 1979, and was updated in a 
May 2, 1979, memorandum to the Board. The memorandum also showed the degree to 
which high schools were already meeting the offering requirements of the revised 
list of courses. 

During the following school year, a committee dealt with the suggested list, the 
corresponding judgments as to which courses are "basic" to one's education, and 
the potential need for additional staffing if the plan were implemented. In 
September, 1980 the Board of Education received a revised "Recommended Core of 
Senior High School Courses," which separated courses into two levels: "A" 
courses which must be offered regardless of enrollment and "B" courses which 
must be offered if 15 or more students enroll. In November and December, 1980 
proposed revisions to the Basic Core of Course Offerings were submitted to the 
Board of ^Education at its request. 

The Board of Education adopted the Basic Core of Course Offerings January 13, 
1981. Secondary school principals were notified of this action by a January 19, 
1981, memorandum. 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution adopted names specific courses for 
each of 19 subject areas. The basic core courses were given a categorical 
designation: Category 1 — courses that shall be offered and given in each 
senior high school regardless of course enrollment ; and Category 2 — courses 
that shall be offered and given when the enrollment in that course is 15 or more 
students. The MCPS Program of Study courses not listed in the basic core were 
identified as Category 3 or "Other" courses. For this study, in addition to the 
grouping of courses by subject area and category, the 19 subject areas were 
divided into two groups. Group A included six basic core subject areas: 
English language arts, reading, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and 
social studies, all with both Category 1 and 2 courses. Group B included 



1 

After the 1981-82 school year, when Category 1 classes are smaller than 
fifteen, they may be offered and given on alternate years or in combined 
classes. 
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nmltidisciplinary programs, visual art, music, thaatre, cooperative vocational 
education 9 industrial education, industrial education/vocational programs, home 
economics 9 business education, career education, driver education, health 
educationt and physical education. Six of these thirteen subject areas had only 
Category 1 courses and one had only Category 2 courses. (See Appendix A for the 
text of the Board resolution and the listing of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings.) 

The adopted resolution required that 1) the superintendent review periodically 
the remaining Program of Studies courses known as Category 3 and recommend to 
the Board which courses should be eliminated because they are no longer timely 
or are of lesser value to students and that 2) the Core of Courses be reviewed 
for its program and fiscal implications. 

Subsequently, 14 courses were eliminated by the Board of Education on January 
25, 1982; 22 on August 23, 1982; and through course consolidations on the same 
date, an additiona]. 8 courses were eliminated. In May, 1982 the Department of 
Educational Accountability (DEA) was asked to evaluate ''the Impact of the Basic 
Core as we complete the first year of Its implementation. 

STUDY DESIGN 

The aim of the DEA evaluation was to examine the impact of the Basic Core of 
Course Offerings as senior high schools completed the first year of its 
implementation. 

Major Questions 

The potential impacts of the implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings were translated into questions to guide the course of the study. 
These questions, along with the data sources to be used, were reviewed by staff 
of the Office for Instruction and Program Development. The major questions, as 
revised, follow: 

!• To what extent is the Basic Core of Course Offerings implemented in 
all senior high schools? 

2. To what degree were courses, now identified as Basic Core of Course 
Offerings, given by senior high schools prior to the passage of Board 
Resolution 67-81? 

3. To what extent have course enrollments changed to reflect the 
priorities specified in the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution? 

4. What was the impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings on staffing? 

5. What effect did the implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings have on class sizes? 

6. What effect does the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution have on 
other system policies and practices or vice versa? 

The subquestions for each of these major questions i along with the data sources 
that were to be used, are shown in Appendix B, 
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Approach 



Th€ resulting study and this report are descriptive in nature. Current 
practices are described in order to establish a benchmark from which future 
evaluations of the Impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings may be made. 
The study is also comparative to the degree that it addresses changes in 
practices between school years. No attempt is made to show a causal 
relationship between school practices and the ^ adoption of the Basic Core of 
Courses Resolution. ' 

Sample . All 22 senior high ajSiTOl^were included in the study; however, only 
seven of the high schools were ^selected for site visits and more in*-depth 
analyses of data. The selection of the sample schools was based on these 
factors: administrative area» school size, grade levels served, loss of a 
seven-period day, and stability of enrollment between the 1979-80 and 1981-82 
school years. Table lA lists the senior high school sample and the reasons for 
selection. 

Instruments . Only one data collection instrument was constructed for the study, 
a principal interview protocol. Questionnaire items in Part I addressed the 
questions posed in the study matrix and in Part II addressed questions on course 
offerings and staffing obtained frdm a preliminary review of the existing data 
for each school. (See Appendix C«) 

Data Collection . Data for this study came from three sources: 1) existing 
documentation, 2) school site visits, and 3) unstandardized interviews. 

1. Existing Documentation . The Distribution of Class Sizes reports, 
along with the other supporting reports, provided the basis for 
determining course offerings and enrollments. A listing of all 
documents used in this study is shown in the column "Source of Data" in 
Appendix B along with the subquestion to be answered. 

2. School Site Visits. DEA staff visited each of the seven selected 
schools once between July 12, 1982, and July 20, 1982. The purpose of 
the visit was threefold: to conduct the interview with the principal 
and/or administrator responsible for scheduling, to obtain school 
documents relating to teacher class assignments and to student course 
offerings, and to verify data by comparing student enrollment shown on 
the Distribution of Class Sizes reports to the number of students 
listed in a random sample of teacher grade books. 

3. Other Interviews . Numerous other Educational Services Center staff 
were interviewed for the purpose of clarifications of the Basic Core of 
Course Offerings and specific practices relating to course offerings 
and student enrollments. 

Data Analysis . The majority of data reported here are simple counts repotted as 
frequencies and manually computed percentages or proportions. To determine 
relationships between variables, the Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient was 
used for the small seven-school sample, and the Pearson-Product-Moment 
Correlation was used for cases involving all 22 schools. 
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TABLE I A 

Senior High School Sample With Reasons for Selection 



School 



Administrative 
Area 



Reasons for Selection 



Montgomery Blair High School 



John F, Kennedy High School 



Rockvllle High School 



Charles Woodward High School 



Winston Churchill High School 



Galthersburg High School 



I« Large School 

2. Stable enrollment since FY80 

3. Received ninth grade In FY82 

4. Slx-perlod day In FY80 

1, Moderate size school 

2, Increase In enrollment since FY80 

3, Received ninth grade In FY82 

4, Seven-period day In FY80 

r. 

!• Moderate size school 

2. Stable enrollment since FT^O 

3. Had a ninth grade In FY80 

4. Seven-period day In FY80 

!• Small school 

2. Increaae In enrollment since FY80 

3. Received ninth grade In FY82 

4. Seven-period day In FY80 

!• Large school 

2. Decrease In enrollment since F780 

3. No ninth grade 

4. Slx-perlod day In FY80 

1. Moderate size school 

2. Stable enrollment since FY80 

3. No ninth grade 

4. Slx-perlod day In FY80 



Col. Zadok Magruder High School 3 



I. Small to moderate size school 

2« Decrease In enrollment since FY80 

3. Had a ninth grade In FY80 

4. Seven-period day In FY80 
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Chapter 2 



EXTENT OF IMPLEMENTATION 

Tht Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution prescribed specific actions for 
senior high schools to take regarding the offering and giving of courses. The 
extent to which high schools Implemented this policy directive is determined by 
the answers to the following questions: Were all basic core courses offered to 
students in each senior high school? Were course descriptions » showing each 
course's categorical status » available to students prior to registration? Were 
all Category 1 courses given? Were Category 2 courses given when enrollment 
reached 15? 

To summarize these questions, a more general question is posed: To what extent 
is a comprehensive program, as defined by the Basic Core of Course Offerings, 
actually in place in each senior high? 

MAJOR QUESTION 

To what extent is the Basic Coreof Course Offerings implemented in all senior 
high schools ? 

In addressing the questions listed above, the findings are presented by the 
basic core categories, by subject areas, and by subject area groups where 
English language arts, reading, foreign languages, mathematics, science, iand 
social studies comprise Group A and all other disciplines. Group B. In 
determining courses offered , data from the seven-school sample were used. In 
determining courses given , all 22 senior high schools were included. Appendix D 
shows the number of courses in the Basic Core of Course Offerings by subject 
area and category. 

Courses were counted as "given" or "given in combination only" according to th^ 
following rules: 

o If all of the students in at least one class period were enrolled in 
the course, it was counted as "given." 

o If the majority of students in at least one class period were enrolled 
in the course, it was counted as "given." 

o If only a minority of students in one class period were enrolled in 
the course, it was counted as "given in combination only." 

A course was counted^ as not given when no student was scheduled for instruction 
in that school (shown as enrolled for credit) for that course. The reason a 
course was not given could be simply that no students requested the course or 
fpr Category 2 courses that fewer than 15 students requesfsd the course. 
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School Cour3«' Offerings ' 

The Beslc Core of Course Offerings » Category 1 and 2» required high schools to 
offer: 158 semester courses* (171 In 9-*12 schools). Depending on the selection 
made from the list ^f alternative courses* the required number of course 
offerings could Increase by as many as S* A review of the seven^sample school 
course bulletins shoved the median number of Category 1 and 2 ^courses not 
offered during the 1981-82 school year to be 9* approximately S percent of the 
total. One of the 7 schools offered 100 percent of the courses; others lacked 
from 4 to 22 courses. All courses were offered In S of the 19 subjects areas 
defined by the Basic Core Resolution. Those subject areas were English language 
arts, science, visual artis, home economics , and driver education. Industrial 
education and health education subject areas were where the most schools omitted 
at least one course In their course offering bulletins. Table 2.1 shows the 
number of seven selected senior high schools offering the Basic Core Courses 
with titles of courses not offered by subject area and category for the 1981-82 
school year. 

For the 1981-82 school year, all seven schools provided students with a course 
bulletin which gave course descriptions prior to registration. (Each school 
developed Its own. course bulletin; the MCFS Course Bulletin was first made 
available for registration for the 1982-83 school year.) An analysis of the 
school course bulletins showed that only two schools Identified each course's 
categorical status as a part of the course description. Four additional schools 
Identified basic core courses and their categorical status: one as a aeparate 
page of the course bulletin, two In addenda to the course bulletin, and one by 
giving each student a copy of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. 
One school did not identify courd^e categorical status for their students. 
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TABLB 2.1 

Nimbar of Savan Salactad Sanlor Ulgh School* Offaring thm iaalc Cor« of CoursM 
With TitUm of Cournea not Offared by Subject Araa and Catagory for tha 1981-82 School Toar 







CATEGOBY 1 




CATEGORY 2 


Subjtct Area 


gv UHi V W ^ 

Schoola Offering 
All Couraea 


Couraaa Not Offered 

(No. of Schoola) 


Schoole Offering 
All Couraea 


Couraaa Not Offered 

(No. of Schoola) 


Eogliah Language Arte 
leading 

Foreign Lengungea 

Hatheaatlca 

Science 

Social StuUlea 


7 (lOOZ) 
S 

7 

7 
7 
7 


Baalc Reading (2) 


7 
6 
5 

6 
7 
S 


Developmental Reading (1) 

ipanieh VI A A B (2) 

French VI A A B (2) 

Algebra 2 with Trigonometry A A B (1) 

Rueeian Hlatory (1) . 
Latin Amaricen Hiatory (2) 


tiroup A 


S 


Range : 0-1 Median t 0 


2 


Renges 0-4 Mediant 2 


Multldlaclplinary 
Vlaual Art 
Mualc 
Theatre 

Cooperative Vocational 

Education 
IndutiCrlal Education 

Industrial Education/ 
Vocational Programa 
HoMii Econoalca 
BuiilneBS Education 
Career Education 

Driver Education 
Health Education 

Phyalcal Education 


5 
7 
7 
7 
5 

7 
5 

7 • 

7 

4 

NA 
6 

6 


ExecMtiva High School Intemahlp (2) NA 

7 

5 

6 • 

Work-Oriented Curriculum Prograa (1) NA 

Cooperative Work Experience II A A B (1) 

3 

No Prograa (1) NA 
Auto Mechanica II A A B (1) 

NA 

6 

Career Avaraneaa, Decialon Making, etc* (2), HA 
Internahlpa (1) 

7 

Family Life and Human Development (1) . 2 

Phyalcal Education lA, I V A A B (1) NA 


Concert /Symphony Orcheetra A A B (2) 
Theatre II (1) 

Reeeerch A Exparimantation A A B (4) 
General Induetrial Arte I A A B (3) 
Rome Malntananea (4) 

Buaineea Machinaa (1) 

Ninth Grade, Health EUctlvo (3) 
Human Behavior (2) 
Health Blactivo I (3) 


Group B 


2 


Range: 0-8 Mediant 1 


2 


Renges 0-9 Madient 4 


Baalc Core 


2 


Ranges 0-9 Median: 1 


1 


Ranges 0-13 Mediant 8 



Hoat frequently choaen alternetivet achoole did not pffur 2 of 4 elteruative coureea. 



• NA Indlceteu thet no couraea were lie ted in that category in the Bealc Core of Couree Of feringa* ^ C. 



Bmtlc Cort of Course Offerings Given 



Category 1 . For che 1981-82 school yeer, schools were required to offer end 
give , without combination classes and depending on options selected , the 
102-107 (112-117 In 9-12 schools) courses which comprise the Basic Core of 
Courses, Category 1. All subject areas, except driver education, had Category 1 
courses. 

No senior high school offered and gave that entire set of Category 1 courses. 
The number of courses not given ranged from 2 to 12 with the median being 7 
which Is about 7 percent of the Category 1 total, ^iree schools did give all 
Category 1 courses If comblxintlon classes are Included. 

0 

Of the 18 of 19 subject areas having Category 1 courses, only English language 
arts had all of that discipline's courses given in all senior high schools. In 
foreign languages, mathematics, science, industrial education, and business 
education, 90 percent or more of the senior high schools gave all courses. 
Cooperative vocational education, with its 8 to 10 course requirement, was the 
subject area least well implemented across schools. Table 2.2 shows the 
percentage of senior high schools giving the Basic Core of Courses - Category 1 
by subject area for the 1981-82 school year. 

Category 2 . The Basic Core, Category 2, Is comprised of 56 (59 In 9-12 schools) 
courses grouped Into 13 of the 19 subject areas. Multldlsclpllnary progrsms, 
cooperative vocational education. Industrial education/vocational programs, home 
economics, career education, and physical education were the six subject areas 
without Category 2 course offerings. In the 1981-82 school year; schools were 
required to give each course when the enrollment In that course was 15 or more 
students. Combination classes are permitted for Category 2 courses. Scheduling 
tally sheets showing the number of students registering for each course by 
school were not available as the schools were well Into scheduling for the 
1982*83 school year when the study was conducted. Therefore, comparisons 
between registrations and actual course offerings were not possible. The 
Interviews conducted for the sample schools, however, addressed this question. 
For each Category 2 course not offered, schools were queried as to why. Without 
exception, the response was either, "We didn't offer It" or "It was offered but 
the course enrollment was well below 15." The number of Category 2 courses 
not given ranged from 14 to 37. The median was 22 or about 40 percent of the 
courses. 

Driver Education, a one-course subject area, was given by all senior high 
schools. For Industrial education, business education, and health education, no 
school gave the entire set of Category 2 courses specified for their respective 
disciplines. The percentage of senior high schools giving the Basic Core of 
Courses - Category 2 by subject area for the 1981-82 school year Is shown In 
Table 2.3. 



Physical Education courses were counted as given here. The data available 
were not sufficient to make an actual determination. (See Chapter 7.) 
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TABLE 2.2 



P«rcentagc of Senior High Schools Giving 
th« Basic Core of Courses - Category 1 
by Subject Area for the 1981-82 School Year (N-22) 





rexcenuage o£ ocnooxs 


ulVmg LOUTsttS 




wxtnout 


WXtQ 




Combination 


Combination 




Classes 


Classes 


1* English Langiiage Arts 


100 


100 


2* Reading 


73 


77 




Q 1 


iUU 


4, Mathematics 


91 


91 


5* Science 


91 


95 




oO 


00 


7. Multldlsclpllnary^ 


64 


64 


8. Visual Art 


77 


91 




Do 


Q 1 


10. Theatre 


86 


86 


11. Coop* Voc* Education 


14 


45 


12* Industrial Education 


91 


95 


13 • Ind» Ed«/Voc» Program 


68 


73 


14* Home Economics 


86 


91 


15* Business Education 


95 


95 


16* Career Educatlon2 


59 


59 


17. Driver Education 


NA 




18. Health Education 


50 


50 


3 

19. Physical Education 


X 





Offerings are administered from the ESC and do not require school 
staffing. 



This subject area has no Category 1 courses listed In the Basic Core of 
Course Offerings. 

'Determination not possible due to school scheduling practices. 
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TABLE 2.3 



P«rc«ntag« of Senior High Schools Giving 
th« Basic Core of Courses " Category 2 
by Subject Area for the 1981-82 School Year (H-22) 



Percentage of Schools Giving Courses 




W/0 Combination 


With Combination 


Subject Area 


Classes 


Classes 


1. English Language Arts 


OH 


00 


2. Reading 


86 


91 


3. Foreign Languages 


5 


9 


4. Mathematics 


oZ 


tio 
oz 


3. Science 


55 


64 


6. Social Studies 


14 


14 


2 

7. Multl Disciplinary 


NA 




8. Visual Art 


77 


86 


9. Music 


- 41 


50 


10. Theatre 2 


45 


64 


11. Coop. Voc. Education 


NA 




12. Industrial Education 


0 


0 


2 

13. Ind. Ed. /Voc. programs 


NA 




14. Home Economics 


NA 




15. Business Education 


0 


0 


2 

16. Career Education 


NA 




17* Driver Education 


100 




18. Health Education 


0 


0 


2 

19. Physical Education 


NA 




^Baslc Core Category 2 courses 


were only required to be given when the 


enrollment In that course reached 


13 or more students. 




2 

These subject areas have no Category 2 courses listed 


in the Basic Core 


of Course Offerings. 
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Compr<h<n8lvn€SS of School Programs 



If thm Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution is considered to define a 
comprehensive senior high school program, and depending on options selected, 
158*163 (171-176 in 9-12 schools) specific courses would have to be given to 
provide a Comprehensive program. No senior high school gave the entire set of 
basic core courses. Category 1 and 2« The number of courses not given ranged 
from 14 to 42; the median was 27 or about 16 percent of the total number. Only 
for driver education, a subject area with one course, did all schools meet the 
basic core requirement. Home economics (91 percent), mathematics (77 percent), 
and visual art (77 percent) are- the subject areas where schools came the next 
closest to giving all courses in both Category 1 and 2 of the Basic Core of 
Course Offerings. Table 2.4 shows the percentage of schools giving the basic 
core of Courses - Categories 1 and 2, by subject area for the 1981-82 school 
year. In Chapter 3, the relationship between the nximber of different courses 
given and school size is addressed. 



ALTERNATIVE COURSES /PROGRAMS 

In six of the 18 Category 1 basic core subject areas* schools could select a 
prescribed number of the listed courses or programs to meet the course offering 
requirement. Thus, schools could tailor their programs of study to their 
needs. The course selections made in the four subject areas where alternatives 
were available to fulfill the Category 1 basic core requirements are shown in 
Table 2.5. 

Program alternatives were available in two areas: 1) cooperative vocational 
education with two program choices and 2) industrial education/ vocational 
programs with 17 program choices. Courses for each program, except Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration, were given by at ° least one school. Twelve 
schools did not give a complete program in Cooperative Vocational Education; six 
schools did not give the set of courses required to fulfill any of the seventeen 
industrial education/vocational programs. 



COURSE BULLETINS 

For the 1981-82 .school year, each senior high school printed its own course 
bulletin. A review of seven course bulletins revealed discrepancies between the 
requirements of MCPS policy and individual school offerings. Examples found 
were: 

o Course titles differed from that of the IMCPS Program of Studies 
o Course categorical status was in error 

o Courses were offered on a yearly rather than semester basis 

For the 1982-83 school year, the Office for Instruction and Program Development 
published a standard course bulletin to be used by all schools. All seven 
schools included in this study were uniformly in favor of the single MCPS Course 
Bulletin — if for no other reason than the cost savings it represents. The 
Senior High School Principals Association reviewed the Course Bulletin and 
suggested several revisions, most of which addressed ease of use. (See Appendix 
E.) 
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TABLE 2.4 

Percttutaga of Sanlor High Schools Giving 
tha Baaic Cora of Coursas - Catagorles 1 and 2 
by Subjact Area for tha 1981-82 School Yaar (N-22) 



Sub j act Area Parcantagt of Schools Giving Conrsas 

Without With 
Comblnat Ion Comblnat Ion 
' Classas Classas 



1. 


English Languaga Arts 


64 


68 


2. 


Reading 


64 


72 




Foreign Languages 




a 


4. 


Mathematics 


77 


77 


5. 


Science 


50 


64 


0* 


"Social Studies 


1 /. 

14 




7. 


Multldlsclpllnary 


64 


64 


8. 


Visual Arts 


59 


77 


9. 


Music 


36 


50 


10. 


Theatre ^ 


45 


64 


11. 


Coop. Voc. Education 


14 


45 


12. 


Industrial Education 


0 


0 


13. 


Ind. Ed./Voc. |rogram^ 


68 


73 


14. 


Home Economics 


86 


91 


15. 


Business Education 


0 


0 


16. 


Career Education^ 


59 


59 


17. 


Driver Education 


100 




18. 


Health Education 


0 


0 


19. 


1/3 

Physical Education 







These subject areas have no Category 2 courses listed In the Basic Cora 
of Course Offerings. 

This subject area has no Category 1 courses listed In the Basic Core of 
Course Offerings. 

'Determination not possible due to school stud mt scheduling practices 
(see Chapter 7) . 
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TABLE 2.5 



Number of Senior High Schools Giving Each Category I Alternative Course 
by Subject Ares for the 1981-82 School Tear (N-22) 



Subject 


Number 


Subject 


Number of Schools 


Area and 


1 


Area and 


Without /With 




Course 


Schools 


Course 


Combination Classes 


Science 




Music 


Without With 


Biology 2 


19 


General Chorus 


2 


3 


Chemistry 2 


12 


Chorus 1 


11 


14 


Physics 2 


4 


Chorus II 


5 


13 


Biology AP 


4 


No Alternative 


6 


1 


Chemistry AP 


2 


Concert Band 


16 


18 


Multiple Courses 


16 


Symphonic Band 


14 


15 


No Alternative 


1 


No Alternative 


3 


1 


Social Studies 




Home Economics 






European History AP 14 


Independent Living 


9 


10 


U.S. History AP 


11 


Creative Foods 


19 


20 


Both Courses 


6 


Creative Clothing 


20 


21 


No Alternative 


3 


Personal and Family Living 5 


6 






Housing and Interior Design 11 


13 



Science and social studies alternative courses were not given In 
combination classes. 
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six of th« Mmvmn sel«ct«d senior high schools usad the MCPS Course Bulletin for 
course registration for the 1982«-83 school year. Students were provided with 
Individual school supplements to Identify those courses available to them at 
their school. An analysis of those supplements to the MCPS bulletin and the one 
Individual school course bulletin shoved an Increase In the median number of 
basic core courses not^ offered. For Category 1, the median rose from one course 
not offered to two. However, the range decreased from zero-to-nine In 
1981-82 to zero-to-five In 1982-83. For Category 2, both the median and the 
range of courses not offered Increased. 

Table 2«6 shows the range and median number of basic core courses not offered by 
the seven selected senior high schools by subject area group and category for 
the 1981-82 and 1982-83 school years. 



TABLE 2.6 

Range and Median Number of Basic Core Courses Not Offered 
by Seven Selected Senior High Schools by Subject Area Group and 
Category for the 1981-82 and 1982-83 School Years 







C 0 


U R S E 


S N 


0 T 0 


F F E 


RED 




School 


Category 1 


Category 2 


Basic 


Core 


Subject Area Group 


Tear 


Range 


Median 


Range 


Median 


Range Median 


Group A: English, Reading « 
Foreign Languages » Science, 
Mathematics and Social 
Studies 


1981- 82 

1982- 83 


0- 1 
0- 1 


0 
0 


0- 4 
0- 7 


2 
5 


0- 5 
0- 8 


2 
5 


Group B: All other 13 
Subject Areas 


1981- 82 

1982- 83 


0- 8 
0- 5 


1 
2 


0- 9 
0-16 


6 
7 


0-17 
2-20 


9 
9 


Total: Basic Core 
Subject Areas 


1981- 82 

1982- 83 


0- 9 
0- 5 


1 
2 


0-13 
0-23 


8 

13 : 


0-22 
0-28 

"J 


9 

14 



The median number of courses not offered rose from 9 In 1981-82 to 14 In 
1982-83; this represents about 9 percent of the total number of offerings. 



For the 1 982-83 school year and thereafter , the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings Resolution specifies that "when Category 1 classes are smaller 
than fifteen, they may be offered and given an alternate year...." 
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SUMMART 



Th« Impact of th« Board's Basic Cora of Coursa Offarlngs Rasblutlon on sanlor 
high school course offarlngs was raported aa minimal by the schools aurvayad. 
Although tha passing of tha rasolutlon cauaad schools to raaasass thalr coursa 
bullatlns In a short time par led, all fait that thay wara already substantially 
In compliance. In addition, schools reported that thay were giving the basic 
core courses, although many vara In combination claaaea. Where courses were not 
given, lack of student Interest, l.e.» low or nonexistent course enrollment, was 
the reaaon most frequently cited. 

The data tend to support school verbal reports of substantial compliance with 
Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution « The median number of couraas not 
offered In school bulletins was nine or only about 5 percent of all the basic 
core courses based on the seven**school sample. For all 22 schools, tha median 
number of basic core courses not given was 28 (17Z); and for the required 
Category 1 courses, the median number not given was seven. However, not giving 
some courses and the use of combination classes for Category 1 courses were In 
direct opposition to the Board's Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. In 
addition, there was soma slippage In school basic core course offerings for the 
1982-83 school year. 

The use of an MCPS Course Bulletin resolves many of the discrepancies found In 
titles, descriptions, and categorical status designations In course offerings. 
Its use does not, however, ensure that the Basic Core of Course Offerings will 
be offered to all MCPS students. Each school, through Its supplements to the 
MCPS Course Bulletin » must omit course offerings as no school provides for all 
courses listed. Also in this publication, in an attempt to communicate more 
effectively to their students, schools altered course titles and redefined 
course descriptions. 
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IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS RESOLUTION ON COURSE OFFERINGS 



To Identify changes that hava occurred In school programs since the passage of 
the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution* comparisons of courses given by 
senior high schools between the 1979-*80 and the 1981-82 school years were made.^ 
These comparisons are limited to the first semesters as these are th^ only. data 
available for both school years. In addition* most of th^c courses in L979-*80 
were year**long rather than semester courses; thus the c6urse .count is not the 
same as that reported in Chapter 2. 

MAJOR QUESTION 

To vhat degree were courses now identified as Basic Core of Course Offerings 
given by senior high schools prior to the passage of Board Resolution 67-81? 

Prior Senior High School Implementation 

Senior high schools, in the 1979-80 school year, gave about three-quarters of 
the courses now identified as basic core offerings. The degree to which 
offerings were given, however, varied considerably among schools. The number of 
courses not given ranged from a low of 15 (17%) to a high of 35 (41%); the 
median was 21 (24Z). The courses now identified as Category I were given to a 
much larger degree. The median ntxmber of Category 1 courses not given was six, 
or about 10 percent of that set of courses. Table 3.1 shows the range and 
median number of basic core courses not given by senior high schools by subject 
area group and category for the 1979-80 school year. 

As data were not available to make combination class determinations, a course 
was counted as given only if the majority of students in at least one class 
period were enrolled in the course. As a result, students may have received 
credit for courses counted here as not given; and school personnel may well 
claim that they did, in fact, give that course in combination with another 
course . 

Number of Courses Given . The Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution assigns 
priorities to courses in the MCPS Program of Studies. Category 1 courses are to 
be given by all schools. Courses in Category 2 are to be given if student 
enrollment reaches 15. The implication is that the rest of the courses in the 
MCPS Program of Studies ("Other") are to be given when sufficient resources and 
student interest are present, but not at the expense of basic core offerings. 
Has there been any noticeable trend in the number of different courses given by 
senior high schools in each of 'these course groupings? Table 3.2 shows the 
range and median number of courses given by senior high schools by category for 
the first semesters in the 1979-80 and 1981-82 school years. There has been a 
gain in the median number of Category 1 courses and a decrease In the median 
number of Category 2 and "Other" courses given since the Board resolution • The 
reduction in the number of "Other" courses may be attributable to the loss of 
the seven-period day or to the greater emphasis placed on Category 1 and 2 in 
the Basic Core of Course Offerings « There remained, however, a wide discrepancy 
among schools in the number of different courses they gave. 
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TABLE 3.1 



Rang« and Mtdlan Number of Basic Core Coursas Not Givan by Sanlor High 
Schools by Subjtct Axss Group and Category for the 
1979-80 School Year (N-22) 



Number of Courses Not Given 
Category 1 Category 2 Basic Core 

Median Median Median 



Subject Area Groups Range No> X Range No> Z Range No> X 



(Number of Courses) ^ 




(30) 






(13) 






(43> 




Group A: English* Reading 
Foreign Language* Mathematics* 
Science* Social Studies 


0-7 


2 

• 


7 


2-9 


5 


38 


•4-16 


6 


14 


(Number of Courses)^ 




(25) 






(18) 






(43) 




Group B: All other courses 


3-8 


4 


15 


5-12 


10 


53 


9-19 


14 


33 


(Number of Courses) ^ 




(55) 






(31) 






(86) 




Total 


3-14 


6 


10 


10-21 


14 


45 


15-35 


21 


24 



The number of courses includes year-long courses and semester courses 
which are typically given during the first semester. 



TABLE 3.2 

Range and Median Number of Courses Given by Senior High Schools by Category 
for the First Semester of the 1979-80 and 1981-82 School Years (N-22) 



Course Category 




Number of 


Courses Given ^ 




1981-82 School Tear 


1979-80 


School Tear 


Range 


Median 


Range 


Median 


Category 1 


40- 56 


48 


35- 55 


46 


Category 2 


10- 26 


19 


9- 22 


20 


Other 


13- 42 


30 


10- 45 


35 


All Courses 


65-112 


97 


54-113 


101 



Industrial education/vocational programs » multidlsciplinaty programs 
and physical education courses are not included. Comparison^ are 
limited to first semester offerings as these are the only data available 

for both school years. 
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Th« following analysis of coursas glvan by sub j act araa group and catagory 
ravaals tha Impact that rathar small shifts In tha numbars of coursas glvan had 
on tha dagraa to which tha Basic Cora of Coursa Of farlngs Rasolutlon was 
Inplamantad. 

Impact on Sub j act Araas 

Group A . Tha total ninnbar of dlffarant coursas glvan across schools* for Group 
A (English, raadlng, foralgn languagas, , mathamatlcs, sclanca, and social 
studlas) was slightly hlghar In 1981-82 than In 1979-80, avaraglng lass than ona 
additional cpursa par school. In Catagory 1 thara vara a fav mora coursas glvan 
In English, taadlng, and social studlas by Individual schools as thay sought to 
glva tha raqulrad of farlngs. In Catagory 2, tha numbar of coursas glvan 
Incraasad slightly, primarily dua to Algabra 2 with Trlgonomatry, a nav coursa 
Introducad and glvan by most schools. In '^Othar,*' tha numbar of coursaa 
dacraasad, about ona par school, with social studlas shoving tha largast drop In 
coursas g(%van. 

Tha nat rasult of thasa shifts In tha ntmbars of coursas glvan on tha dagraa of 
Implamantatlon of tha raqulrad Catagory 1 Group A of farlngs by subjact araa Is 
as follovs: 

/ 

1. Foralgn Lanfeuagas, Mathamatlcs, and Sclanca. No changa; high dagraa 
of implamanftatlon of all coursas both prior to, and aftar, tha adoption 
of tha Basic Cora of Coursa Offarlngs Rasolutlon; 

2. English Laiiguaga Arts. Improvamant In tha numbar of schools giving 
all raqulred coursas. Tan schools vara lacking tha English Advancad 
Placemant j and/or Spaach lA coursa in 1979-80; nona vara lacking althar ^ 
In 1981-82. In maatlng tha English Advancad Placamant coursa offarlng, 
hovavar, [ona school voluntaarad that It just ratltlad an English honors 
coursa as | English Advancad Placamant. 

3. Raadlng. 1 Improvamant; although flva schools did not glva tha coursa 

Basic RaaSdlng In 1981-82, thlrtaan did not glva It In 1979-80. 

4. Social Stludlas. Improvamant; tan schools did not of far all raqulrad 
coursas In 1979-80 In that most lackad a U.S. History Advancad 
Placamant or European History Advancad Placamant coursa. That numbar 
vas reducad to three for tha 1981-82 school yaar^: 

Group B . Thirteen subject araas comprise Group B: visual art; music; theatre; 
cooperative vocational education; home economics; business; career; driver and 
health education; multldlsclpllnary programs; Industrial education/vocational 
programs; and physical education. The latter three subject areas have not been^ 
Included In cours% counts because of the unique scheduling practices used by 
some schools. (See Chapter 7, Changes N&eded In Present Reporting/Analysis 
Procedures and Products.) 

Tha numbar of coursas given In Group B decreased from tha 1979-80 to the 1981-82 
school year, averaging about three fever courses per school* The number of 
courses given over the tuo-school-year periods remained stable for Category 1, 
dropped slightly In Category 2, and dropped approximately tvo 
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coursss p«r school for '*Oth«r.** Th«8« small shifts In ths numbsr of coursss 
among cstsgorlss prlxaarlly sffsctsd flvs subject arsas. For visual art, amslc. 
Industrial education, and business education, one less course, usually from the 
"Other" category, was given. Cooperative vocational education Increased In 
number of courses offered~one In Category 1 and one In "Other." A 
Work-Oriented Curriculum on*^the-Job training course was usually the added 
Category 1 offering, and health occupations was the "Other" course most 
frequency added. 

Impact on Courses Given 

Have any Category 2 or ''Other" courses, which were previously widely given, been 
affected by Implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings? All of the 
Category 2 courses that were given by a majority of the schools during the 
1979-*80 school year were retained by most schools In 1981-82. 

The same finding held for "Other" (Non-Basic Core) courses. No course given by 
a majority of the schools during the 1979-80 school year was dropped by all 
schools In the 1981-82 school year. 

The schools surveyed did not attribute the changes that occurred In courses 
given to the adoption of the basic core. Rather, they saw the changes as 
resulting from the direction the senior high schools were already taking and 
from students' Increased Interest In taking more difficult courses. 

SCHOOL SIZE 

Is there a relationship between school size and the number of different courses 
given students? Even when supplemental st iflng for small schools Is 
considered, the larger a school* the more courses It gives Its students. TLa 
correlation coefficient Is smaller, but still statistically significant (p .01), 
when only the required Category 1 courses and school enrollment are correlated. 
Table 3.3 shows the correlation coefficients between the number of courses given 
and school enrollment by category for senior high schools for the 1981-82 school 
year. 

TABLE 3.3 

Correlation Coefficients Between Number of Courses Given and 
School Enrollment by Category for Senior High Schools 
for the 1981-82 School Year (N-22) 





School 


Category 


Enrollment 


Category 1 


0.53 


Category 2 


0.74 


Other 


0.62 


All Courses 


0.78 
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Thm avtttagtt nuabttrs of courses given were 88 for smell schools (enrollments 
under 1200 students), 98 for moderate-sized schools (enrollments between 1200 
end 1500 students), end 107 for large schools (enrollments over 1500). 



STIMMAIJT 

Senior high schools gave more of the courses now identified as basic core after 
the adoption of the resolution than before. During the 1979-80 school year, 
schools gave about 75 percent of these courses; whereas for the 1981-82 school 
years that percentage was 85. 

More Category 1 courjies, fewer Category ^ 3 courses, and an Increase in the 
minimum number of courses given by any one school were in iJvidence during the 
1981-82 school year. 

The median, number of Category 1 courses given increased by two from 46 In 
1979-80 to 48 in the 1981-82 school year. This small increase resulted in an 
improvement in the degree to which the basic core was Implemented in three 
subject areas: English language arts, reading, and social stu4ies. 

Several schools also added an additional cooperative vocational education 
course, but that did not substantially aff-^ct the number of schools giving all 
of the courses for that subject area. 

» 

I-it^le ' or no improvement was evidenced in Category 2 course offerings. But, as 
many of these courses are routinely given in combination classes, the available 
data were insufficient to warrant a general conclusion, 

The median'^number of "Other" courses given decreased by five from 35 to 30 
between the two school years. Social studies, visual art, music, industrial 
education, and business education were the subject areas most affected. No 
specific course that was popular in 1979-80 was eliminated from the 1981-82 
offering. 

The minimum number of courses given by any one school during the first semester 
Increased from 54 in 1979-80 to 65 for the 1981-82 school year. However, there 
were stiir large differences among schools in the number of courses they gave. 
A statistically significant relationship was obtained between school size 
(student enrollment) and the number of different courses given; generally the 
larger the school, the more courses were given. This was true- even for the 
required Category 1 courses. 

The schools surveyed did not attribute the changes that occurred in courses 
given to the adoption of the basic core. Rather, they saw the changes as 
resulting from the direction the senior high schools were already taking and 
from students' increased interest in taking more difficult courses. 



The average number of courses given was rounded to the nearest whole 
nximber; Industrial education/vocational programs, multidisciplinary 
programs, and physical education courses were not included in the course 
count • 
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Chapter 4 

IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS RESOLUTION ON COURSE ENROLLMENT 

Chapter 3 8hovt4 « mov« toward greater impl«Mixtatlon of th« Basic Cora of 
Coursa Offaringa from tha 1979-80 to tha 1981-82 school yaar. Tha madian nxxmbar 
of basic cora couraas not givan by sanlor high achoola was raducad from 24 to 17 
parcant. In addition, thara vaa a raductlon in tha numbar of diffarant couraaa 
givan from tha "Othar" catagory. Did atudant couraa anrollmanta follow thia 
trand? 



MAJOR QUESTION 



To what axtant hava conrsa anrollmanta changad to raflact 
apacif iad in tha Basic Cora of Conrsa Offaringa Rasolution? 



coursa priority aa 



To anawar this quastion, coursa anrollmanta for savan schools hava baan tmlliad 
for tha 1979-80 and 1981-82 school yaars. Tabla 4,1 shows tha parcantaga of 
coursa anrollmanta for tha savan salactad sanior high schools by subjact araa 
group and catagory for thosa yaars. The parcantaga of all coursa anrollmanta 
has incraasad slightly for Catagory 1 coursas and dacraasad alightly for 
Catagory 2 and "Othar" courses. 

Tha increase in tha percentage of enrollments in Catagory 1 was in Group A 
courses at the expense of those in Group B. Overall » the course enrollments 
demonstrate a shift of 3 percent from Group B to Group A. An enrollment change 
of this magnitude is significant since it changes by two the number of teachers 
needed in the two subject area groups. A hypothetical example follower 

EXAMPLE: 



Given 
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School Enrollment: 1500 
Number of Teachers: 70 



Course Enrollments: 8,750 
Average Teacher Load: 125 



Percentage of Course Enrollments No. of Teachers Needed Change 



Group B 

From: 
To: 

Group A 

From: 
To: 



33 (.33 X 8750/125) 
30 (.30 X 8750/125) 



67 (.67 X 8750/125) 
70 (.70 X 8750/125) 



23.1 
21.0 



46.9 
49.0 



-2.1 



+2.1 



All Group A subject areas, except readilig, showed small but positive changes in 
their proportion of course enrollments from 1979-80 to the 1981-82 school year. 
Four of the 13 Group B subject areas—visual art. industrial education, home 
economics, and business education — showed decreases of about 1 percent in their 
proportions of course enrollments. Cooperative vocational education and 
physical education showed enrollment increases of about 1 percent. Appendix F 
ahowa the percentage of first semester student course enrollments for seven 
selected senior high schools by subject area and category for the 1979-80 and 
1981-82 school years. 
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TABLE 4.1 



Psrctntage of Course Enrollments for Seven Selected Senior High Schools by 
Subject Ares Group and Category for the 1979«-80 and 1981-82 School Years 





Subject Area 


School 


Category 


Category 






Group 


Tear 


1 


2 


Other 


Total 








Percentage 






Group A: English, Raadlng, 












Foreign Languages. Mathematics > 


i979-80 


54 


7 


6 


67 


Science > and Social Studies 


1981-82 


57 


7 


6 


70 


Group B: All Other 13 


1979-80 


20 


5 


8 


33 


Subject Areas 


1981-82 


19 


4 


7 


30 


All Subject Areas 


1979-80 


74 


12 


14 


100 




1981-82 


76 


11 


13 


100 



Percentages were rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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A singl«ton course Is on« for which student «nrolliMnt and/or t«ach«r 
avmilAbility limits th« numbsr of ssctlons of that course In s school to ons. 
Chtfigss In ths numbsr and •nrollmsnts for singleton courses are evident from 
course enrollment data from seven selected senior high schools for the 1979-80 
and 198U82 school years. Table 4.2 shows the number of singleton courses and 
the number with enrollments below 15 by subject area group and category. The 
number of Category 1 singleton courses Increased 15 percent, with a 68 percent 
increase In those with enrollments under 15. For Catego^ 2 courses, the number 
of singleton offerings Increased, but the number with enrollments under 15 
decreased. Both outcomes were Inkeeplng with the results expected from 
Implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. 

i. 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings ReMlutlon did not provide enrollment 
gu.^.dellnes for "Other" course offerings. However, the Implicit expectation was 
for a decrease In the number of "Other" singleton courses with enrollments under 
15 as staff resources were used for the higher priority Category 1 and 2 
courses. That didn't happen. The reasons stated by school personnel for giving 
"Other" courses with low enrollments were; 1) they were trying to build or 
maintain a program which they felt would grow and 2) the availability of staff 
through scheduling quirks. If student enrollment is shifting from Group B to 
Group A courses and little change is made in the proportions of staff 
c^^^^-f^-cAt^d for various subject areas, schools may be able to staff these 
"Other" small courses. However, such staffing would have the effect of raising 
Group A class sizes. (See Chapter 6 for Class Size Impact.) 

Student Course Selection 

Although a school may offer a comprehensive program of courses, there must be 
sufficient student interests and abilities in all areas to warrant giving all 
those courses. Teachers can influence student course selectioni but student 
goals and their parents' desires may lean in another direction. Student 
academic achievement is one factor that may play a role in the Implementation of 
the comprehensive program spelled out in the Basic Core Resolution. Although 
all senior high schools have a wide range of student achievement levels, the 
proportion of the students at the different levels varies across schools. 

To determine the course selection patterns of students of varying achievement 
levels, the courses taken by 600 eleventh grade students were analyzed for the 
1981-82 school year. Approximately 200 students were selected at each of three 
achievement levels based on their composite test score on the MCPS eleventh 
grade testing program. The achievement strata used were the following; 

The highest achieving students in MCPS 
Students achieving ^t the MCPS median 

The lowest achieving students (who completed the test battery) 
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TABLE 4.2 



Hunber of Singleton Courses for Seven Selected Senior High Schools by 
Subject Area Group and Basic Core Category for the 
1979-80 and 1981-82 School Years 









Category 1 


Category 2 


Oth«r 


To Ml 








No. 




No. 




Mo. 




Vo. 


Subject Area Group 


School 




Under 




Under 




Under 




Under 


Year 


No. 


15 


Ho. 


15 


No. 


IS 


Np. 


15 


Group A: English, Reading, 




<• 
















Foreign Languages, Mathematlcft, 


1979-80 


45 


7 


43 


14 


41 


10 


129 


31 


Science, and Social Studies 


1981-82 


56 


6 


41 


8 


36 


10 


133 


24 


Croup B: All Other 13 


1979-80 


99 


15 


22 


12 


107 


25 


226 


52 


Subject Areas 


1981-82 


110 


31 


36 


8 


95 


26 


241 


67 


All Subject Areas 


1979-80 


144 


22 


65 


26 


148 


35 


357 


63 


1981-82 


166 


37 


77 


16 


131 ; 


36 


374 


91 



Th«r« vu a marked dlffsrence In course selection among the three groups* The 
syerege number of Group A courses teken vss ten, eight, end six, for the 
highest, average, and lowest achieving groups, respectively* The typical 
pattern of course selection for a high achieving student was eight semester 
courses covering English, mathematics, science and social studies, two semesters 
of foreign languages, and two semesters of band or chorus or two one-*semester 
courses from physical education, noncredlt assignment, and driver education. In 
contrast, the typical pattern for a low achieving student was six semester 
courses in English, mathematics, science, and social studies; two semesters of 
physical education, or one physical education and one driver education; and four 
cooperative vocational education courses or two courses from each of tvo other 
subject areas, e.g., home econom|^u?- business education, industrial education 
and visual art, or from noncredlt assignment courses. Table 4.3 shows the 
average number of semester courses taken hy selected eleventh grade students by 
subject area group and student achievement level for the 1981-*82 school year* 



TABLE 4.3 

Average Number of Semester Courses Taken by Selected Eleventh Grade Students 
by Subject Area Group and Student Achievement Level for 
the 1981-82 School Year 







Average Number 


of Semester 


Courses 


Subject Area 


Highest 


Average 


Low 


Group 


Achievers 


Achievers 


Achievers 


Group A: English, Reading » 








Foreign Languages > Mathematics, 


10 


8 


6 


Science » and Social Studies 








Group B: All Other 13 


2 


4 


6 


Subject Areas 








All Subject Areas 


12 


12 


12 



^Rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Appsndlx G shows ths psrcantags of students snrolled In ons or mors courses by 
subjsct srea and psrformancs Isvsl on the MCPS slevshth grade countyvlde testing 
program for the 1981-82 school year. 



SUMMARY 

The data on student course enrollments support the earlier contention of a move 
tovard greater Implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution • 
from the 1979-80 to the 1981-82 school year. For the seven selected senior high 
schools, student enrollments In Group A, Category 1 courses Increased by 3 
percent from 54 to 57. Though the percentage of enrcllments In Group B, 
Category 1 courses decreased by one, there was an Increase In the number of 
singleton course offerings from 99 to 110, Including those with enrollments 
below 15. This Increase may reflect the offering of additional required 
Category 1 courses and/or the offering of these courses without resorting to the 
use of combination classes. 

For Category 2 courses, the percentage of student enrollments was low for both 
Groups A and B and declined even further from 12 to 11. In fact, student 
enrollments in "Other" (non-Basic Core) courses exceeded that of Category 2. 
However, the number of singleton classes with enrollments under 15 declined from 
26 to 16; and the number of Group B singleton courses increased from 65 to 77. 
Both of these events may be viewed as supporting the resolution's alms. 

The ability of a school to offer and give the courses specified in the 
resolution is some^at dictated by the interests and abilities of the students 
it serves. Student ability or, more specifically, student performance on the 
countywide tests affected course selection. The higher the performance on those 
tests, the more courses elected from the Group A subject areas. Even though all 
senior high schools had students achieving at all levels on the tests, the 
proportion of students at any one level differs among schools. Thus the 
diversity of the student population served may well impact on the degree of 
implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings. 
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Chapter 5 



IMPACT OP THE BASIC CORE OP COURSE OPPERINGS RESOLUTION ON STAFPING 

Thm decline In •nrollm«ut •xp«rl«nc«d in MCPS from th« 1979-80 to th« 1981-82 
school 7«ar was not as ssvsrs for ths ssnlor high schools as for ths county as a 
whola. Although ovsrall snrollaiant dscrcassd 7 psrccnt, ths decrsass at ths 
high school Isvel was 3 psrcsnt bscauss ths full Impact of ths dscllnlng 
blrthratss of ths sarly 70s vUl not hit ths sscondary schools for anothsr fcv 
ysars, Ths movsmsnt of mors gradss to high schools also hslpsd to cushion ths 
sffscts of dscllnlng snrollmsnts. 

Allocation of rsgular classroom tsachsrs to schools is dstsrmlnsd by a formula 
bassd on school snrollmsnt, with adjustmsnts for ths grads Isvsls in a school 
and ths numbsr of psriods in ths school day, Adjustmsnts to rsgular classroom 
tsachsr allocations ars also mads for small schools (25 PTEs in FY 82) and to 
achisvs maximum class sizs guidslinss (33*2 PTEs in PT 82), Thsrs was no small 
school staff allocation In PY 80, In FY 82, only ons school had a ssvsn-psrlod 
day, vhsrsas 13 did in FY 80. 

MAJOR QUESTION 

What was ths impact of ths Basic Cors of Courss Offsrings on staffing? 

In the first year of implementation of ths Basic Core of Courss Offerings, 
school staffs were smaller than they were In the 1979-80 school year, even when 
adjustmsnts for the enrollment decreasss are made. The student-staff ratio for 
A-D teachers rose from 19.1-to-l to 20,1-tO'^l, Although the Increassd 
student-staff ratio may be attributable to the loss of the ssven-period day, 
schools were aslced tp offer a more comprehensive program of courses with fewer 
staff. Table 5,1 shows the numbers of senior high school professional staff 
members and studsnt-staf f ratios by staff position for the 1979-80 and 1981-82 
school years. 

To determine the impact of the Basic Core* of Course Offerings at ths school 
staffing level, staffing allocations and staff assignments were analyzed for 
seven selected senior high schools. 

Teacher Allocations 

The A-D teacher position classification includes not only teachers whose primary 
responsibility is teaching studsnts in basic core coursss but also teachers 
assigned to meet the special needs of studsnts. The latter group may have few, 
if any, regular instructional class period assignments. 

Where has the reduction in teachers been most pronounced? Table 5.2 shows that 
overall teacher allocations for rsgular courss instruction have not only 
accounted for the entire loss in tsaching staff but also havs subsidized ths 
small improvements mads in counsslor and media specialist staffing. As a 
rssult, the studsnt-teacher ratio increase bstwssn the two school years is sven 
greater than it would have been if all groups shared ths impact of the budget 
cuts. The studsnt-teacher ratio for the first teacher group, which is 
predominantly classroom teachers. Increased from 20.0- to 21.6-to-ons. 
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TABLE 5.1 



Nunb«r of S«nlor High School Professional Staff Msmbcrs and Student-Staff 
Ratios by Staff Position for tha 1979-80 and 1981-82 
School Taars (N-22) 







1981- 


-82 School Taar 


1979-80 School xaar 


Professional 
Staff Position 


Nuabar. 
of Staf j 


, Studant/Staff 
f Ratio 


Dunbar. Studant/Staff 
of S«-a£f Ratio 



(Studant Enrollmant) 


(30^ 


143) 








(31.121) 






Administrator 


71.0 


424.5 


to 


1 


75.0 


414.9 


to 


1 


Taachar (A-D) 


1498.5 


20.1 


to 


1 


1633.1 


19.1 


to 


1 


Couns^e^or /Madia Specialist 


145.5 


207.2 


to 


1 


145.0 


214.6 


to 


1 


Total professional Staff 


1715.0 


17.6 


to 


1 


1853.1 


16.8 


to 


1 



1 



Actus! positions In full-tlsM squlvslsnts (FTE's). 



TABLE 5.2 

Nitmber of Teachsrs by Position Clssslflcatlon for 
Ssvsn Sslsctsd Senior High Schools for ths 
1979-80 and 1981*82 School Tears. 



Teacher 
Classification 



i$)M6 

School Year 
Number Student 
of Teacher 
Teachers Ratio 



~[m=si — 

School Tear 



Number 
of 

Teachers 



Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 



Change 
Number Ratio 



(Student Enrollment) 


(10065) * 




(10099) 










Classroom, Resource, WOC, 
and Athletic Director 


503.1 


20.0 to 1 


467.4 


21.6 


to 


1 


(35.7) 


1.6 


Reading, Alternative. 
Level 3, and ESOL 


23.9 


421.1 to 1 


26.0 


388.4 


to 


1 


2.1 


(32.7) 


Counselor/Media Specialist 


46.5 


216.5 to 1 


49.5 


204.0 


to 


1 


3.0 


(12.5) 


Total A-D Teachers 


573.5 


17.6 to 1 


542.9 


18.6 


to 


1 


(30.6) 


1.0 
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STATf ING ADJUSTMENTS 



Th« Mmvmxi s«mpl« s«nior high schools vsrs qusrisd to dstsrmlstt what, If any* 
adJustiMnts wars nscsssary in tsachsrs* schadulss and In genaral staff usa to 
impltmant tha Basic Cora of Coursa Offarlngs. Fav school admlnistratora dead 
mttf nacaaaity to maka adjustmanta in ataff uaa in ordar to giva tha basic cora 
coutaaa. Thia raaponsa may raflact tha faaling of tha school staff that thay 
vara alraady providing thaaa couraaa. Two adjuacmanta in ataff vara mantionad 
by ona school aach: 1) tha uaa of part-tlma ataff and 2) tha nunbar of 
diffaranc couraaa taught by a singla caachar. 

Part-tima Taachars 

'• " ^ 

Tha proportion of taachars in schools on a part-tlsa basis haa Incraasad from FT 
80 to FT 82. Although tha aumbar of thasa part-tlma staff mambars has ramainad 
fairly constant for both achool yaars» tha nunbar of full-tlma poaitiona 
dacraaaad. Assuming tha avaraga part-tlma taachar to ba half->tlma, thaaa 
taachars conatitutad approzlmataly 9 parcant of tha taachlng ataff In FT 80 and 
11 parcant In FT 82. 

Tha usa of part-tima claasroom taachars varias considarably among schoola. In 
tha savan salactad sanior high schools, tha proportion of part-tlma taachara 
rangad from about 7 parcant of tha taachlng staff to ovar 20 parcant. 
Approximately 75 parcant of tha part-time taachars ware uaad in Group A subject 
areas. The largest number of part-time teachers were in foreign langtiages, 
followed by English, mathematics, social studies, and science. The two sample 
senior high schools (one large and one small) with the largest numbers of 
part-time teachers had the largest deficits in meeting the Category 1 course 
offerings. 

The advantage of using part-time teachers was reported to be in the increaaed 
number of teaching periods • Two half-time teachers , each teaching three 
classes, could cover six classes, whereas one full-time teacher could only cover 
five. Although the schools were not able to realize three class perioda for 
each half-time teacher (they averaged 2.7 claases), this still represents an 
increase in the number of classes taught by two part-time teachera (S.A) over 
that expected from one full-time teacher (5.0). 

Teacher Preparations 

Offering a wider range of courses affects claaaroom teacher assignments and may 
Increase the number of different courses they teach. Although comparative data 
for 1979-80 were not available, over three hundred full-time regular claaaroom 
teachers* class aaaignments in seven selected senior high schools were analyzed 
to deacribe the practices for the 1981-82 school year. Teacher preparationa are 
defined here as the number of different courses students were enrolled in for 
the classes taught by that teacher. For a combination claaa, atudents were 
enrolled in two or more courses; and each courae was counted aa a teacher 
preparation. 
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BaMd on th« s«v«n s«l«ct€d schoola, 63 percent of th« classroom tMchsrs had 
two or thrac prtparations. Of th« remaining 37 parcent of classroom taachars, 
15 parcant had ona preparation , 15 parcant had four or five, and 7 parcent had 
alx or more preparationa. 

Table 5.3 shows the percentage of teachers by subject area and number of teacher 
preparationa for seven selected senior high schools for the 1981*82 school year. 



TABLE 5.3 

Percentage of Teachers by Subject Area and Number of Teacher 
Preparations for Seven Selected Schools 
for the 1981-82 School Year 





Subject Area 




Number of 


Teacher Preparations 






1 


2 or 


3 4 or 5 6 


or more 




(Percentage) 


(Percentage) (Percentage) (Percentage) 


Group A: 










English 


30 


65 


5 


0 


Foreign Languages 


4 


57 


31 


8 


MaChematlcs 


0 


91 


9 


0 


Science 


30 


70 


0 


0 


Social Studies 


20 


76 


4 


0 


Group A Subject Areas 


19Z 


73Z 


7Z 


IZ 


Group B:^ 










Visual Art, Music, 










Home Economics, and 


6 


35 


35 


24 


Cooperative Vocational, 








Industrial, Health and 










Business Education 










All Subject Areas 


15Z 


63Z 


I5Z 


7Z 


^The number o£ teachers 


was too few 


to show a 


breakout by sub j ect 


area; 



there were no full-*tlme regular classroom teachers with major assignments 
of theatre and career education; driver and physical education and 
industrial education/vocational programs teachers were not included due to 
scheduling practices; multidisciplinary programs do not require school 
staffing. 
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Foreign language it th« only Instanca vhara a taachar of Group A coursaa had six 
or mora praparatlona* For Group B coursas* only 6 parcant of tha taachars had 
juat ona praparatlon, and 24 parcant had six or mora praparatlona. 

Taachar Aaslgnnanta 

Tha taachlng aaalgnmanta of tha sama 300 taachars uaad to datarmlna teachar 
praparatlons, plus part-tlaa taachars In tha savan salactad sanlor high achools* 
vara ravlaved f^r axamplas of daaaroom taachar usa for dutlas othar than 
Instruction In ragular coursaa. 

In tha vaat majority of casas* ragular classroom taachars hava full taachlng 
achadulaa* l.a., studanta anrollad In coursaa ara asslgnad to a full-tlma 
taachar for flva daaa parlods. In four of tha savan schools, a fav claaaroom 
taachars had six teaching parlods. Thara vera also axamplas of ragular full- or 
part-tlma taachers not having a full taachlng schadiila. Thaaa casas vara rara; 
and for an entlra school's taachlng staff, they amountad to tha aqulvalant of a 
half-tlma teachar. In soma Instancas, half-time taachars had laas than thraa 
taachlng parlods; and In ona casa, a half-time taachar position vas usad to 
coordlnata students In Intamahlp programs. Examplas of other nontaachlng 
asslgnmants Included relaasad parlods for taam planning, cafatarla, school 
store, gifted coordinator, counseling, and tha math lab. 

Teachar-Avarage Class Sizes 

Average class slza in MC?S Is usually reported in terms of subject disciplines. 
For this study, average class sizes by teachar, i.e., tha number of students 
enrolled in tha courses taught by a teacher divided by tha number of class 
periods a teacher is assigned to teach, vere calculated using a subsampla of tha 
teachers from the sample schools. Teachar average class slza vas found to be 
22.7. Table 5.4 shovs the average number of teaching periods and students 
and average class size by teacher classification for the 1981**82 school year. 

In addition to determining the average class size for teachers, this analysis 
revealed the extent to which some teachers ware burdened by rather large class 
sizes. Eight instances vere found where teacher average class sizes exceeded 
30, excluding teachers of band and physical education. This represents about 2 
percent of 400 teacher assignments checked. 



In this subsample, the number of students shown in tha Distribution of Claas 
Sizes report vas compared to the number of students listed in teacher grade 
books. For the 65 randomly selected teachers, fev discrepancies of over one 
or two students betveen the tvo sources vere found. Except for the time 
lapse between a student class change and the computer processing of the 
drop/add form, the data base seemed to reflect actual class period 
enrollments. 
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TABLE 5.4 



Av«r«gtt Ntimb«r of Teaching Periods and Studtnts and 
AvmvMgm Class Slzs by Tsschsr Classification 
for Ssvan Sslsctsd Ssnlor High Schools 
for ths 1981-82 School Tsar 



Tsachsr 




AVERAGE 


NUMBER 


Avarag* 


Classification 


Nuabsr 


Teaching^ Periods 


Students 


Class Slza 


ClassrooB 


5l2 


5.1 


120 


23.3 


Rssoiarcs 


6 


3.3 


87 


26.1 


Altamatlva/ 










Raadlng 


8 


3.6 


57 


15.6 



All Taachars 65 4^8 108 22.7 



Adjusted to full-tlma aqulvalanccs for computations (FTE's'"47.5). 
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SmtlART 



Although there were some changes In school staff Inge and In the percentage of 
part-tlflte teachers employed, the adoption of the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
Resolution seems to have had little direct effect on school staf flngs and school 
staff use. Teachers appeared to be fully utilized and had assignments 
consistent with their job roles during the 1981-82 echool year. ^ 

The decline in the number of teachers allocated to senior high schools exceeded, 
proportionately, the decline In student enrollment from the 1979-80 to the 
1981-82 school year. As a result, the student-teacher ratio rose from 19.1- to 
20.1-to-l. This decline In staff Is most probably attributable to the loss of 
the seven-period day. Tet, at a time when schools were asked to provide a more 
I comprehensive program of offerings, they had fever teachers than before. Also, 
I the percentage of classroom teachers tsiachlng part-time Increased. This use, as 
reported by schools, was not directly related to Implementation of the Basic 
Core but for increased class coverage. 

7or the seven selected senior high schools during the 1981-82 school year, 
regular classroom teachers, both full- and part-time, were assigned full 
teaching schedules. There were exceptions, but they were rare. Generally, for 
a school'^ entire teaching staff, about three periods were used for other than 
classroom Instruction which amounts to the class coverage expected of a 
half-time teacher. The employment of part-time teachers varied considerably 
across these schools, but there did not appear to be a relationship between 
their use and the degree to which the basic core was Implemented. The 
percentage of the teaching staff teaching part-time ranged from about 7 percent 
to over 20 percent with about three-fourths of the part-time teachers having 
assignments In Group A subject areas. 

The average class slie for regular classroom teachers was 23 • 3 which Is under 
, the average academic' class size of 24.3 reported for the county that year. 
^ About 2 percent of the teachers, excluding teachers of band and physical 
education, had average class sizes which exceeded 30. The makeup of the 
classes, however, did provide some striking examples of teacher load In terms of 
teacher preparations. Teacher preparations ^ere defined as the^ ntimber of 
different courses students were enrolled ln>^or the classes taught by a 
teacher. For a combination \ class, students l^ould be enrolled In two or more 
courses* and each course was counted as a teacher preparation. Although 78 
percent of the, full-time regular classroom teachers had three or fewer 
preparations, 15 percent had four or five, and 7 percent had six or more 
different courses to prepare dally. 
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IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE OP COURSE OFFERINGS RESOLUTION ON CLASS SIZE 

The BmIc Cort of Course Offerings Resolution requires senior high schools to 
give all Category 1 courses regardless of enrollment without resorting to the 
use of combination classes. Any Category 2 course Is to be given when 
enrollment Is 15 or more students. Given a fixed enrolloMint and a fixed and 
fully utilized staff, any Increase In the number of courses or In the number of 
small classes given by a school will Increase class sizes in other courses. 

MAJOR QUESTION 

What effect did the implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings have 
on class size? 

Average class sizes were computed for the seven senior high sample schools for 
the 1979-80 and 1981-82 school years to determine what changes, if any, had 
occurred. Table 6.1 shows the average class sizes for seven selected senior 
high schools by subject area group and category for the 1979-80 and 1981-82 
school years. 



TABLE 6.1 

Average Class Sizes for Seven Selected Senior High Schools by 
Subject Area Groupvand Basic Core Category for 
the 1979-80 and 1981-82 School Years 



Subject Area 


School 










Group 


Year 


CateKory 1 


Category 2 


Other 


All Courses 


Group A: English. 














Reading, Foreign 


1979- 


■80 


25.1 


22.2 


23.3 


24.6 


Languages, Mathematics, 


1981- 


■82 


25.3 


23.6 


22.1 


24.8 


Science, Social Studies 














Group B: All Other 13 


1979- 


-80 


25.1 


15.8 


21.7 


21.8 


Subject Areas, except 


1981- 


•82 


24.1 


15.0 


19.8 


20.4 


Physical Education 














All Subject Areas 


1979- 


80 


25.1 


19.0 


22.4 


23.7 


(Except Physical 














Education) 


1981- 


82 


25.1 


19.4 


20.9 


23.6 
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Thm mymv^gm class tlzss for th« Category 1 and 2 courses remained essentially 
Constant for the two years. The average class size for "Other" courses 
decreased by one and one-*half students. Group B subject areas showed declines 
in average class sizes in all categories. Appendix H shows the average class 
sizes for seven selected senior high schools by subject area and category for 
the 1979-80 and 1981--82 school years. Changes in average class sizes of over 
two students were evidenced for music, theatre, industrial education/vocational 
programs, career education, and health education. 

Maximum Class Sizes 

Senior high schools are directed to try to limit enrollments in a class period 
to a maximum of 28 students in English and 32 students in elective language 
arts, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and social studies courses. 
These mandated maximum class sizes are closely monitored by educational services 
center staff, and additional classroom teacher ppsitions (33.2 FTE's in FY 82) 
are budgeted to achieve the maximum class size guideline. The general consensus 
of the seven senior high schools visited was that mandated maximum class sizes 
had little effect on their ability to implement the Basic Core of Courses. 
Whenever a course is given with an enrollment below the schools* average class 
size, it increases other class sizes. Where major problems occurred, however, 
additional staffing was available. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of concern was expressed by school personnel about 
mandated maximum class sizes. The staff time spent to juggle student schedules 
was considered excessive; splitting singleton offerings of specialized courses 
was seen as unrealistic; flexibility in staffing assignments was reduced; 
staffing allocations were received late even though course enrollments, in the 
eyes of the school staff, clearly indicated the need for additional stafi; and 
when additional staffings were received after classes began, teachers and 
students, having established rapport, resisted attempts at change. One 
suggestion put forth was to use the average class size for each teacher rather 
than the mandated class sizes as the guideline for adjusting class sizes. If 
that were the case in English, for example, no adjustments in classes would be 
made if a single class exceeded 28 unless that teacher's average class size also 
exceeded 28 students. 
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SUMtlARY 



For thm 8«v«n 8«l«cted senior high schools* overall average class sizes remained 
essentially constant for the 1^79-*80 and 1981-*82 school years. However » average 
class sizes Increased for Group A Category I and Category 2 subject area 

courses and decreased in all categories for the Group B subject area courses. 
The largest Increase in average class slze» from 22.2 to 23.6, was for the Group 
A Category 2 subject area courses. Even with this increase* the average class 
sizes for these courses were still below the 25.1 average class size for all 
Category 1 courses. 

The lowest average class of 15.0 was for the Group B Catego^ 2 subject area 
courses. It was within this group of courses that senior high schools were most 
lacking in the giving of courses specified in the basic core. A continued 
thrust towards the provision of these courses may reduce average class sizes 
even further unless the number of class sections in "Other" courses are reduced. 

Though not reported as affecting implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings Resolution, a great deal of concern was expressed by some principals 
over Board of Education mandated maximum class sizes. The negative effects of 
adjusting classes* especially after the start of school* was ^ewed as out-* 
weighing the benefits to be achieved from the slightly reduced class size. 
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Chapttr 7 



IMPACT OF THE BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS RESOLUTION ON POLICIES AND 

PRACTICES 



Mmny things havt afftcted tht aenlor high school progru of courss offerings 
during ths tlnui psrlod covsrsd by this study. Ths sffscts of snrollasnt 
dscllnss wers stop-gappsd by ths ttovsmant toward Grada 9-12 versus 10-12 senior 
highs. The seven-period day gave way to the six-period day. Considerable 
attention was given to maxiiauin class sizes. 

At the county level, the Board of Education adopted the Senior High School 
Policy and attempted to streamline the MCPS Program of Studies . Emphasis has 
been placed on each school offering and giving a basic comprehensive program. 

MAJOR QUESTION 

What effect does the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution have on other 
system policies and practices or vice versa? 

Addition of Grade 9 ^ , 

Three of the seven sample senior high schools had a ninth grade for the first 
time In the 1981-82 school year, the first year of implementation of the Basic 
Core of Course Offerings Resolution. Two other sample schools had received a 
ninth grade earlier. The reports from these schools indicate that the movement 
toward 9-12 senior high school does not present any problems in the 
Implementation of the basic core. The Basic Core of Course Offerings identifies 
9 ninth-grade semester courses: 6 in Category 1 and 3 in Category 2. All 
senior high schools with ninth grades gave all of the Category 1 courses. The 
degree to which the Category 2 courses were given was less. About two-thirds of 
schools with ninth grades gave the course Exploring Business Careers. There 
were only 32 students in the entire county enrolled in the ninth grade health 
elective course, and only two of the five schools with ninth grades whose course 
bulletins were analyzed even offered the course. 

Six-Period Day 

The general consensus of staff Interviewed in the seven sample senior high 
schools is that the basic core courses can be Implemented with a six-period 
day. A seven-period day was seen as helpful by allowing for more flexibility in 
student scheduling and adding more staff resources. However, it was not 
considered necessary. 

The loss of the seven-period day by four of these schools was seen as affecting 
some elective courses, especially in the smallest school. One school reported 
dropping biology advanced placement because the two-period lab requirement was 
not a feasible alternative for students within a six-period day. 
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Thm data r«portad Mrllar supports ths contsntlon thst slectlvss wsre ths big 
lossr In novlng fron s ssvsn- to s slx-psrlod dsy. Courss snrollmsnts In Group 
B coursss droppsd 3 psrcsnt (33 to 30) from ths 1979-80 to ths 1981-82 school 
yssr. As thsss dsts srs for ssvsn schools, only four of which had ths 
ssvsn-psrlod day, ths drop may havs bssn grsatsr for thoss losing ths 
ssvsn<*psriod day. 

Basic Cors Rssolution 

Gsnsrally ssnior high schools rsportsd ths Impact of ths Basic Cors of Courss 
Of fsrlngs Rssolution as minimal and not advsrssly aff acting any sarlisr policiss 
or dirsctivss with ths possibls sxcsptlon of ths ons rsquirlng a duty frss 
lunch. If anything, ths rssolution was sssn as support ivs of and in ths sams 
dirsction as sf forts alrsady taksn by ssnior high schools • 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Ths Basic Core of Courss Offerings Rssolution not only idsntifiss and ssts 
priorities for specific courses, but it also calls for 1) a psriodlc revlsv by 
ths superintendent of the remaining coursss In ths MCPS Program of Studiss, 2) 
an slimination by the Board of courses which are no longsr tlmsly or ars of a 
Issssr value to students, and 3) a review of the Basic Cors of Coursss Of fsrlngs 
for its program and fiscal Implications. 

Other Course Review 

The superintendent, through the Office for Instruction and Program Dsvslopmsnt, 
is responsible for recommending course deletions to ths Board of Education. 
Guidelines have been developed for this periodic review. The factors to be 
considered in the addition or deletion of courses are 1) federal, stats, and 
local mandates; 2) course use; 3) student specialization; 4) teacher 
specialization; 5) overlap; and 6) timeliness. The process used in identifying 
courses for elimination includes subject area coordinators* reviews of their 
courses using ths guidelines and Council on Instruction recommendations. The 
materials submitted to the Board of Education on December 21, 1981, (Appendix I) 
describe the outcome of the first periodic review and include the Guidelines for 
Review of Secondary Courses. The action taken by the Board of Education on the 
superintendent's recommended course deletions. Resolution 67-82, is shown in 
Appendix J. Fourteen courses were eliminated from the MCPS Program of Studies* 

Changes Needed in Present Reporting/Analysis Procedures and Products 

The data base created by the computer report card application is ths best 
available source for monitoring actual student course selections, enrollments, 
and teacher assignments/utilization. However, the data base was not created for 
monitoring purposes; and its uss in this study required an enormous amount of 
data verification and manual calculations. The problems encountered are 
reviewed here to suggest modifications which are necessary if better monitoring 
of the Basic Core of Course Offerings implementation is wanted in the future: 
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FhTslcal Education Sclfdullng . S«v«r«l schools 1) schsduls students Co ons 
or tvo csschsrs > thsrsby shoving snornous class slzss and unussd caachar 
positions; 2) schadula all studants Into ona or tvo physical aducatlon 
coursas, tharaby shoving no studant anrolloants In othar raqulrad physical 
aducatlon coursas; and/or 3) soma combination of tha abova. This situation 
also occurs vith on**tha**job training coursas* 

Doubla Parlod Coursas . Savaral schools usa tha coda '*00" to daslgnata tha 
class parlod for doubla or trlpla parlod dassas. This masks tha nuabar of 
pariods a taachar taachas as vail as tha parlods In vhlch studants taka 
coursas. 

Out*^f*'School Coursas. Thara Is apparantly no convantlon for accounting 
for atudant^ anrollad in coursas in othar schools or sltas. Schools usa tha 
propar coursa coda in schadullng studants but maka saamingly arbitrary staff 
assignmants. Tha rasulting data basa shovs schools giving coursas that thay 
ara not; and various staff. Including coutisalors and raglstrars, as taaching. 
vary small classas. In addition, studanta anrollad in ona school b)it taking 
a coursa in anothar ara not shovn in tha racalvlng school *s studant count 
for that class. 

Combination Classas . Extansiva usa is mada of combination classas in Group 
B sub j act araas and in Foralgn Languages; i.e., vhara studants in tha sama 
taachar class parlod ara anrollad in mora than ona coursa. Slnca most 
reports based on these data shov enrollments by course, the picture that 
emerges is distorted. , Teachers are shovn vith tvo or more different class 
assignments for the same period in some instances. The Distribution of 
Class Sizes report partially resolves the problem by shoving total teacher 
class period enrollment in terms of only one course—the one vith the 
largest enrollment for that class period. This, hovever, then masks the 
giving of some courses to students. 

Application Status . Extensive revision has been made to the report card 
application during FY 82. Little consideration vas given during this 
revision process to monitoring the Basic Core of Course Offerings. Although 
provisions have been made to Incorporate course categorical status into the 
data base, the development vork group has not been provided vith the basic 
information necessary to identify course categorical status. 

Course Codes ^ The course code numbers used to identify courses in the 
MCPS Program of Studies are in need of revision. The logic of the numbering 
system is all but destroyed by the changea made since its conception. 
Considerations are 1) the logic of course numbers vithin subject 
disciplines; 2) the placement of semester course linking numbers in the 
course code structure; and 3) the current use being made of course codes 
belov 1,000, those from 8,000 to 8,999, and those 9,000 and over. 
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SUMHA&T 



Th« Basic Cor« of Course Offerings Resolution sppsars to support ssnlor high 
schools In thslr attempts to provide students with a comprehensive program of 
studies* Previous policy decisions, such as movement towards Grade 9-*12 versus 
10-12 senior high schools and loss of the seven*-perlod day, did not adversely 
affect Implementation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution. In 
addition » no previously given directive to schools was reported by the seven 
selected senior high schools as being In conflict with the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings Resolution. 

The resolution not only called for action by schools but also required system 
reviews pertaining to the remaining courses In the MCPS Program of Studies and 
to the program and fiscal Implications of Implementing the basic core« In the 
latter case» the documents reviewed and the Interviews conducted for this study 
showed little evidence of fiscal problems resulting from the Implementation of 
the resolution* In fact, schools reported the impact of the basic core 
resolution to be minimal > Schools did, however, exercise some latitude In the 
degree to which they Implemented the core of courses. One other possible 
explanation for the absence of problems was that schools added core course 
offerings only to the extent that It dldn*t adversely affect other school 
program offerings or result In the need for additional staff beyond what they 
might reasoxiably expect to receive. . , 

The basic core resolution directed the superintendent to review the **Other" 
courses contained in the MCPS Program of Studies and recommend those courses 
which will be eliminated because they are no longer timely or are of a lesser 
value to students. Procedures and written guidelines were developed for this 
review process. The first review of the MCPS Program of Studies resulted in the 
elimination of 14 semester courses. Nonetheless, the Board of Education 
requested a further review of and consideration of the possible elimination of 
additional courses (Resolution No. 67**82, Adopted January 25, 1982). On August 
23, 1982, thirty additional semester courses were eliminated from the MCPS 
Program of Studies. 

The computer scheduling and report applications now capture much of the 
information necessary to monitor implementation of the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings. But little has been done to Improve school scheduling practices or 
to make modifications in the system* s capabilities to allow efficient monitoring 
of basic core implementation. 

At the school level, the practices used for scheduling physical education 
classes, double or triple period classes, combination classes, and out~of**school 
courses result in ambiguous, if not misleading, data. 

At the system level, even though the report card application was undergoing 
extensive revision during FY 82, little input was given to better enable 
monitoring of the basic core. The categorical status of courses was not 
Incorporated into the data base, although allowances were made for it. 
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Chapter 8 



IMPACT ON CLASS SIZE FROM CHANGING 
BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS REQUIREMENTS 



After th« data for this study hsd bssn collsctsd snd during ths writing of ths 
rsport, ths Bosrd of Educstlon sdoptsd on Novsmbsr 22, I982» Resolution Number 
818-82, High School Courses* which required, enong other things* thet the 
superintendent do the following: 

o **Meke reconmendatlons to the Board establishing alternative minimum 
class sizes of 15, 20, and 25 for all nonacademlc courses and evaluate 
these alternatives" 

o Consider limiting the proportion of Category 3 courses offered and 
scheduled so that staffing (student/teacher ratios) can be Improved In 
academic courses (Category I)" 

The analyses on which recommendations for these two Items can be based requires 
the type of detailed course and enrollment data already collected from the seven 
sample high schools for earlier parts of this report. Therefore* the Department 
of Educational Accountability was asked to expand the report and Include the 
results of the analyses. 

In order to restate the Board resolution In terms of study questions which can 
be addressed using the collected data, the following assumptions were made: 

o Academic courses means the same thing as Group_A courses , i.e. English 
language arts, reading, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 

o Nonacademlc courses means the same as Group B courses . I.e. all other 
subject areas* 

o Category I, Group B courses are mandated under the Basic Core resolution 
regardless of class size (at least In alternate years) and should, 
therefore, be excluded from any new minimum class size requirements and 
from these analyses. 

The data used in these analyses are summarized on Table 8.1, ^'Number of Class 
Sections by Class Size, Subject Area Group, and Category for Seven Schools." 
(As explained In Chapter 7, physical education and driver education are not 
Included In these data because of unique scheduling practices which confound the 
Information available.) 



Tabl« 8.1 



Nt2ab«r of Class Ssctlona by Clsaa Size, 
Subjact Araa Group and Catagory for Savan Schoola 



SubJ act 


Class Sactlons 






of Class Sections 


Araa 


with 


Category 


Category 


Other 




Group 


Enrollnants: 


1 


2 


(Category 3) 


Total 


Group A. Ensllah 


Undar -15 


44 


24 


14 


82 - 


languaga arts, raadlng 


15 - 19 


137 


26 


29 


192 


foralgn languaga. 


20 - 24 


296 


33 


I 41 


370 


mathaaatlcs , sclanca , 


25 and ov.r 


780 


83 


61 


925 - 


social atudlas 


Total 


1,257 




145 


1,568 




(Enrollment) 


(31,744) 


(3,925) 


(3,284) 


(38,953) 


Group B. All 


Under 15 


50 


10 


32 


92 


othar subjact 


15 - 19 


43 


17 


47 


107 


araas axcapt 


20 - 24 


54 


25 


52 


131 


physical aducaclon 


25 and over 


114 


19 


44 


177 


and drlva^ 


Total 


261 


71 


175 




aducaclon 


(Enrollment) 


(6,324) 


(1,477) 


(3,582) 


(11,383) 


Total. All subiacc 


Under 15 


94 


34 


46 


174 


araas excapt 


15-19 


180 


43 


76 


299 


physical aducaclon 


20 - 24 


350 


58 


93 


501 


and drlvar education 


25 and over 


894 


102 


105 


1,101 




Total 


1,518 


237 


320 


2,076 




(Enrollment) 


(38,068) 


(5,402) 


(6,866) 


(50,336) 



Class 
Sizes 


Group B: 


Category 


2 


Group B: Other 




No. Class Sections 


Enrollment 


No. Class Sections 


Enrollment 


Under 15 


10 






105 


32 


328 


15 - 19 


17 






299 


47 


786 


20 - 24 


25 






549 


52 


1159 


25 and over 


19 






524 


44 


1309 


Total 


71 






1477 


175 


3582 



As explained In Chapter 7, physical education and driver education are not 
Included because of unique scheduling practices which confound the Information 
available. 
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HAJOR QUESTION 



What would bm tht mttmct on iivragt Group A cow a«ctlon slzts from changing 
B— Ic Cora of Couraa Off rlnga rtcmlrtmtnf ? 

Tha Intant of both parta of tha Board raaolutlon fppaara to ba that» If mora 
raatrlctlva raqulramanta vara aatabllahad for couraaa In aona groupa or 
catagorlaa of tha Baalc Cora of Couraa Offarlnga, fraad taachlng raaourcaa could 
ba appllad to othar groupa or catagorlaa of couraaa to raduca claaa alza. To 
analyza tha potantlal affacta of auch actlona raqulraa looking at aach part of 
tha Board raaolutlon aaparataly. 



ESTABLISH MINIMUM CLASS SIZES 

Tha flrat of tha two parta of tha raaolutlon would aatabllah minimum claaa alzaa 
for all aactlons of all coursaa Included In Group B, Catagorlaa 2 and 3i and uaa 
any taachlng raaourcaa which can ba fraad to dacraaaa claaa alza for all 
sactlona of all Group A couraaa. To analyze tha affacta of thla action In tha 
savan aampla schoola combined, a) all couraaa with an enrollment under the 
propoaad mlnlmuma ware Identified and eliminated; b) theoretical provlalona 
were made for raanrolllng the dlaplacad atudanta In other course aectlona; and 
c) tha freed taachlng resources were appllad to the existing Group A couraa 
sactlona. 

Table 8.2 shows the results of this analysis. The Improvement In Group A 
average claaa size Is 0.2 (from 24.8 to 24.6) If the minimum Is set at 15; 0.4 
(from 24.8 to 24.4) If the minimum la 20; and 0.8 (from 24.8 to 24.0) If the 
minimum Is 25. It should be noted that these figures represent a theoretical 
maximum Improvement. It Is doubtful, for reaaons which will be explained In a 
later section, that this maximum Improvement ^an be attained. The following 
sections praaant the methodology of tha analysla, alternative aaaumptlona, and 
some additional considerations. 

Methodology 

As was noted above, tha analysis Is designed to determine tha theoretical 
maximum improvement in claaa size. Therefore, both atu4anta and taachara are 
treated hare as though they were interchangeable unite among couraaa and 
achoola. That this is not so Is addraaaed in tha following aactlon. The column 
on Table 8.2 which aatablishas a minimum enrollment of 15 can ba uaad aa an 
example of tha methodology employed for thla analyaia. For tha seven achools, 
tha number of exlating sections with enrollment a under 15 (42 sactlona) and the 
combined enrollment of these sections (433 students) are first divided to 
dacermina the existing claaa size for tha sections (10.3 students per section). 

If the 42 sections were eliminated, tha 433 students would have to reenroll In 
some other sections. How this reenrollmant will actually take place could 
affect the eventual improvement In average Group A claaa sizes. Therefore, 
several aaaumptions were tested, aa follows: 

Assumption 1; Students will reenroll in other Group B sections at an 
average aactlon alza equal to the eatabliahed minimum enrollment 
requirement . 
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Thtt Msumptlon h«re Is that a) slnca students havs vantsd thess coursss In 
ths past, thsy will contlnus to want thsm or rslatad courses In the same 
subjsct areas; b) there are some opportunities to combine sections and take 
other scheduling steps to offer a partial set of these eliminated courses; 
and c) schools vUl comply with only the established minimum In reenrolllng 
students. Therefore, on Table 8.2 a reefirollment size of 15 Is used In the 
column which establishes a minimum class size of 15. (By the same 
reasoning, 20 Is used for the column with a minimum enrollment of 20, and 25 
Is used for the column with a minimum enrollment of 25.) 

Assumption 2; Students will reenroll In other Group B sections, but 
at an average section size equal to 25 students per section 

The assumption here Is still that students will try to remain In the same 
subject areas from which sections were eliminated, but that schools will be 
forced to carry out the reenrollment at an average class size of 25, close 
to the average class size for all Group A sections combined. If this 
assumption were accepted, 25 would be used on Table 8.2 In all three columns 
In place of the variable 15, 20, and .25. 

Assumption 3; Students will reenroll throughout all courses In the 
school (Group A and B) at the schoolwlde average class size of 24.? 

The assumption here Is that, when sections are elimlzuted, students will 
reenroll In other subject areas throughout the total school offerings. This 
asstimptlon approximates the situation of totally random reenrollment. 

Because the testing of these three assumptions against the available data and 
scheduling possibilities In the seven schools shows that Assumption 1 is most 
likely to predict the actual results. It Is used In these analyses. However, 
the effect on the Improvement In average Group A class size from the other sets 
of assumptions Is noted later In the text for comparison purposes. 

Returning to the example In the "15" column of Table 8.2, If the average level 
of enrollment of 15 were accomplished. It would require 29 sections and Increase 
average class size In these Group B sections by A. 7 students from 10.3 for the 
eliminated sections to 15 for the reenrolled sections. Since 42 sections were 
eliminated as under enrolled, and 29 sections are needed for the students 
Involved, 13 sections are now freed. That Is, the equivalent of 13 teaching 
periods can be reassigned to Group A sections In order to reduce average class 
sizes there. 

At present there are 1,568 Group A course sections In the seven high schools, 
with a combined enrollment of 38,953 and an average class size of 24.8 students 
per section. Eighty percent of these sections are Group A, Category 1 courses. 
If the teaching periods freed by the elimination of small Group B, Categories 2 
and 3 sections (13) were assigned to the Group A sections, 1,581 sections would 
be available for the same enrollment (38,953). Therefore, the revised average 
class size for Group A sections would become 24.6 students per section. The 
resulting Improvement In average class size Is 0.2 students per section. By 
similar calculations, the Improvement Is shown on Table 8.2 to be 0.4 If the 
minimum Is established at 20, and 0.8 If the minimum Is 25. 
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Tablt 8.2 

Effect on Av«rag« Group A Class Sizes from Establishing 
Minimum Class Slzas for Group B» Catagorlas 2 and 3 
Sections In Seven High Schools Combined 



Minimum Class Size Establlahed 





15 


20 


25 


Number of Group B, Category 2 Sections eliminated 
Number of Group B, Category 3 sections eliminated 
Total number of sections eliminated 


10 
32 
42 


27 
79 
106 


52 

131 
in 


Total enrollment In eliminated sections 
Average class size of eliminated sections 


433 
1J.3 


1,518 
14.3 


3.226 
17.6 


Number of sections required to reenroll 

students at established minimum class size- 


29 


76 


129 


Number of sections freed for reassignment 
of teaching periods 


13 


30 


54 


Number of existing Group A, Category 1 Sections 
Number o£ existing Group A, Category 2 Sections 
Number of existing Group A, Category 3 Sections 
Total number of Group A Sections 


1,257 
166 
145 

1,568 


1,257 
166 
145 

1,568 


1,257 
166 
145 

1,568 


Total enrollment In existing Group A Sections 
Average class size In existing Group A Sections 


38,953 
24.8 


38,953 
24.8 


38.953 
24. 


Number of Group A Sections after reassignment 
Average class size after reassignment 
Improvement In average Group A class size 


1,581 
24.6 
0.2 


1,598 
24.4 
0.4 


1,622 
24.0 
0.8 



11 The assumption used in these analyses Is that students from eliminated 
sections would be reenrolled at an average section size no greater than the 
minimum class size Requirement established > i.e. 15 , 20 , or 25 • As 
discussed in the text» even if an alternate assumption is made regarding 
the pattern of enrollments in which the average size of the reformed 
classes is assumed to be 25, the improvement in average Group A class size 
remains in the 0.3 to 0.8 range. 
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If Assunptlon 2 v«r« us«d for ch«s« axialysss, and th« studants from th« 
•limlnat«d sactloiu v«r« re«nroll«d at an avaraga aactlon alza of 25 » tha nuabar 
of raqulrad aactlona would ba 17 vfaan cha minima raquirad anrollmanC la aat at 
15; 61 whan tha nlnlnutt is aat at 20; and tha aama 129 vfaan tha alnlnua la sat 
at 25. Tbasa raquiramants fraa 25, 45 » and 54 sactiona, raspactivaly, for 
raassignmant of taaching parioda to Group A claaaaa. By tha asaa mathod of 
calculation as shown abova"; tha raaultlng avaraga Group A dssa slzaa would 
bacona 24.5, 24.1, and 24.0» raspactivaly. Tbua» tha Improvanant In avaraga 
claaa aiza is 0.3 whan a alnlmun of 15 la aatabllshad; 0.7 whan a alnlsiua of 20 
Is astabllahad; and 0.8 whan s alnlaua of 25 ia aatabliahad. 

If Assumption 3 wara uaad for thaaa analyaaa» and tha attidanta from tha 
alialnatad sactions wara raanrollad throughout tha school at an avaraga aactlon 
alza of 24.29 tha calculation mathodology changaa alightly. Inataad of tha 
Group A anrollmant staying constant, it Incraaaaa by tha numbar of atudanta who 
raanroll from Group B to Group A coursaa. At tha sama tlaa» tha nuabar of 
taaching pariods availabla for Group A Incraaaaa by both a) tha nuabar of fraad 
aactlona and b) tha raqulrad raanrollaant sactlona which shift ovar to Group A 
with thoaa studants. Tha raaultlng avaraga Group A claaa aizaa ara 24.5 for an 
laprovamant of 0.3 whan tha minimum ia aat at 15; 24.2 for an iaprovaaant of 
0.6 whan tha mlnimuTn is 20; and 24.1 for an Improvamant of 0.7 whan tha minimum 
is 25. 

It Is important to nota that tha ranga of Improvamant to avaraga Gr6up A claaa 
siza will ramain batwaan 0.2 and 0.8 no mattar which aaaumptions ara mada aa to 
tha raanrollaant bahavior of tha studants involvad. This is trua bacauaa tha 
numbar of studants displacad by tha allminatad sactions whan minimum claaa Mtzmn 
ara established is small in comparison to tha total anrollmant of tha aavan 
schools. Therefore » regardless of redistribution, tha Impact will also ba 
small. 

Other Considerations 

Although an average class siza improvement in tha range of 0.2 to 0.8 atudanta 
par section results from tha analysis, tha laproveaent is achieved by treating 
studants and teachers as interchangeable and aggregating the nuabers across 
seven schools. In fact, this degree of improveaent probably cannot be achieved 
because of the following considerations which go beyond tha theoretical a:ialysis 
outlined above: 

o The nuaber of Group B, Categories 2 and 3 course sections shown above 
will not actually be freed by the establishment of a minimum class size. 
What is more likely to happen is that some students from one eliminated 
section will reenroll In another small section in the same subject area, 
bringing the latter section above the minimum and preventing its 
elimination. (Soma provision for this phenomenon is made in the analysis 
by using Assumption 1 and establishing the reenrollment size at the 
minimum required size.) 

o As is the case with tha existing core of course requirements* a few 
smaller sections will continue to be necessary somewhere in the school 
(e.g. some lab and shop facilities can handle only a small number of 
students at one time) , thereby requiring an exception to the minimum and 
freeing fewer teaching periods for reassignment to Group A sections. 
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o B«caus« of csrtiflcation and othsr factdrs, teachers cannot be 
reaasigned to other subject areas. Freeing one teaching period of an 
arts teacher, for example, does not permit adding one teaching period of 
an English teacher. Unless five sections In the same subject area were 
' eliminated, one teacher could not be transferred out and another brought 
In to teach In an alternate subject field. The study data reveal fev 
cases where five sections, all In the same subject area and In the same 
school, would be eliminated. 

o The smaller student and teacher numbers Involved for an Individual 
school provide even less flexibility for reasslgnments than do the 
aggregate numbers for the seven schools combined. 

Whether or not the theoretical Improvement In Group A average class size can be 
achieved, another consideration Is the cost to students of what Is eliminated. 
In Individual schools, from one** third to one<*half of all the Group B course 
sections would be eliminated If the minimum class size were set at 25. Since 
most of the remalnjjig Group B sections would Include first year and >aslc 
courses In the various subject areas, students who have a career Interest In 
such fields as art, business, or a vocational trade would find It difficult to 
put together a three (15^12) or four (9-12) year program. It would be Ironic If 
such limitations were pl^ed on these students at the very time MCFS Is 
proposing In the operating budget to reinstate the seven period day councywlde 
in order to broaden the opportunities for students to take courses. 

A final consideration which should be noted is that changes of the type analyzed 
here have no effect on the operating budget. Because existing teaching periods 
are redistributed, with no Increase or decrease In total high school teaching 
resources, there are no fiscal savings. 

Given all of 'these considerations, the concept stipulating tighter minimum 
enrollments for Category 2 and 3 courses appears to do more damage than good. 



REDUCE PROPORTION OF CATEGORY 3 COURSES 

The second part of the Board resolution stipulates that the total number of 
Category 3 courses be limited to a smaller proportion (than currently) of the 
courses offered in the schools and that any teaching resources freed by this 
action be used to Improve class sizes for Group A, Category 1 courses. The 
resolution does not specify what the change in proportion should be. In the 
seven sample schools, the proportion of Category 3 sections to all sections now 
averages 15 percent. 

The analysis of the effects of this part of the resolution was similar to the 
one used for the minimum class size part outlined above. That is, a) the 
sections to be eliminated and their combined enrollment were identified, b) 
allocations were made for the reentollment of displaced students, and c) the 
resources freed were applied to the Group A, Category 1 sections. The major 
difference in this analysis is the need to assume a new "proportion of Category 
3 courses" since one was not stipulated. The proportion of Category 3 course 
sections was assumed to drop to 10 percent of the total sections offered. This 
change represents a one-third reduction in offerings. 



Tabl« 8.3 summarizes th« analysis. It shows thac, if the proportion of Category 
3 seccions in the seven schools combined were dropped from 15 to 10 percent of 
all sections, the resulting class size for Group A, Category 1 sections would be 
24.9, an improvement pf 0.4 students per section. Again > it should be noted 
that this is a theoretical maximum Improvement which probably cannot be achieved 
in practice. 
1 . 

Methodology 

The methodology for this analysis patallels the earlier One. For the seven high 
schools combined, the number of existing sections In Group A, Category 3 (145) 
•and Group B, Category 3 (175) were identified. The tcrtal of 320 sections was 
then coiitpared to the number of sections given In the seven schools (2,076) to 
calculate the existing proportion of Catiagory 3 sections » which is 15 percent. 
The prop>3rtion was theti reduced to 10 percent, resulting in the elljalnatlon of 
112 sections. 

Since in this analysis the specific sections tp be deleted to reach the new 
proportion cannot be detepnlned as there are no established guidelines for the 
reduction, the exact ntimber of students displaced also cannot be determined. 
Therefore, the combined enrollment of the 320 original Category 3 sections 
(6,866 students) was reduced in proportion to the reduction in sections. The 
result is 2,403 students who must be reenrolled. , 

The existing average Category 3 section size is 21.5 students. In order to free 
any resources for reassignment, the displaced students would have to be 
reenrolled elsewhere at a higher average. Therefore, 25 students per section 
was used. Because no variations of minimum class size are involved, and because 
the earlier testing of alternative reenrollment assumptions showed little change 
in outcomes, no alternatives are Included here. The 25 student level of 
reenrollment requires 96 sections somewhere in the school. Since 112 sections 
were eliminated, 16 sections are available for reassignment of teaching periods. 

There are 1,257 existing Group A, Category 1 sections in the seven high schools 

combined, with an enrollment of 31,744 students and an average class size of 

25.3. If the 16 additional teaching periods are added to this group, the 

average size drops to 24.9. The improvement in Group A, Category 1 average 
class size is, therefore, 0.4 students. 

Other Considerations 

The theoretical improvement shown on Table 8.3 probably cannot be achieved for 
the same reasons as listed earlier under "Minimum Class Sizes." That is, the 
actual reenrollment patterns of students, the limits on interchanging teachers, 
the inability to free any one teacher of all sections, and the smaller nimbers 
in the individual schools will all serve to limit what can be achieved. 

As was stated previously, the loss of opportunities for students will also be a 
factor to be evaluated. Again, students with career interests in the arts, 
business, or industrial arts will find it harder to accomplish their high school 
programs. In this case, however, there is an added dimension to the 
opportunities lost. Since Group A, Category 3 sections are involved in the 
reductions, students whose academic programs require specialized courses in such 
fields as foreign languages or the social sciences will also be deprived. 
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Table 8.3 

Effect on Average Group A, Category 1 Class Sizes from 
Reducing the Proportion of Category 3 Sections 
In Seven High Schools Combined 



Number of existing Group A» Category 3 Sections 145 

Number of existing Group B» Category 3 Sections 175 

Total number of existing Category 3 Sections 320 

Total enrollment in Category 3 Sections 6,866 

Existing average Category 3 class size 21*5 

Total number of sections in seven high schools 2,076 

Existing proportion of Category 3 Sections 15Z 

Number of Category 3 Sections if proportion 

reduced to 10 percent 208 

Total enrollment in reduced number of 

Category 3 Sections 4,463 

Ntamber of Category 3 Sections freed 112 
Number of students to be reenrolled from 

eliminated sections 2,403 

Number of sections required to reenroll students 

at average class size of 25 96 

Number of sections freed for reassignment of 

teaching periods 16 

Ntmber of existing Group A, Category 1 Sections 1,257 
Total enrollment in existing Group A, 

Category 1 Sections 31,744 

Average Group A, Category 1 class size 25.3 

Niamber of Group A, Category 1 Sections after 

reassignment 1,273 

Average class size after reassignment 24.9 

Improvement in average Group A, Category 1 class size 0.4 
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SUMMARY 



Establishing minimum class sizss for certain groups of courses or reducing the 
proportion of Category 3 courses appears to have little positive impact on the 
average class size in schools* Based on the sample of seven schools, the 
theoretical maximum drop In class size is less than one student per section; 
and in all but one case is less than one-half student per section. Actual drops 
In average class size would probably be less. 

On the other hand, the data show that from one-third to one-half of the Group B, 
Categories 2 and 3 sections or one-third of all Category 3 sections would be 
eliminated in each school by these proposed actions. This degree of loss would 
severely Impact the high school program for many students with career interests 
in the affected subject areas. Given these results, it is hard to justify the 
Imposition of course reductions through these new requirements for the basic 
core of courses. 
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APPENDIX A 



Office of the Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockville, Maryland 

January 19, 1981 



iMEMORANDLfM 

To: 

From: 

Refer Questions : 
Subject : 



All Secondary Principals 
Harry 



scondary Principals 
PittT'^^^^cy Superintendent 



of Schools 




Paschal J* Emma, Special Assistant to the Deputy Superintendent 
for Senior High Policy (279-3474) 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings 



On January 13, 1981, the Board of Education adopted the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings • Attached is a copy of the resolution and the Basic Core of Courses 
as adopted. Please refer to these when preparing your 1981-1982 course offering 
bulletin, noting particularly the fifth and sixth resolves, as it will be necessary 
to include all Category 1 and 2 courses in the bulletin under the appropriate 
designation. 

Principals are reminded that all courses in Category 1 must be offered and given 
during the 1981-1982 school year* Subsequent to next year. Category 1 courses 
may be offered and given in alternate years if enrollment falls below fifteen. 
As always, you may wish to combine levels of courses (e.g., Spanish V and VI) to 
accommodate your staffing needs. 

Schools must use the proper course code numbers when scheduling students (e.g., 
students entering their third year of physical education would be enrolled in 
Physical Education III A 7704 and III B 7724). Follow-up meetings to elaborate 
on Board Resolution 67-81 will be scheduled in each administrative area. 
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Attachment 



Copy to: 

Administrative Team 

Area Directors for Educational Services 
Area Supervisors, Secondary Instruction 
Department of Instructional Planning & Development 
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The Basic Core of Course Offerings 



Text of Board Resolution 67-81, adopted January 13, 1981: 

WHEREAS, A Policy Statement on the Senior High School states "there shall be 
a comprehensive program of Instruction available to each student. Within that 
comprehensive program there shall be a basic core of courses, each one of which 
will be offered In every high school"; now therefore be It 

Resolved . That the Basic Core of Courses be comprised of two categories, 1 and 2; 
and be It further 

Resolved , That all courses In Category 1 shall be offered and given In each senior 
high school regardless of course enrollment except as provided In the next resolve 
below; and be it further 

Resolved, That after the 1981-1982 school year, when Category 1 classes are smaller 
than flftean, they may be offered and given on alternate years or in combined 
classes; and be It further 

Resolved , That all courses In Category 2 shall be offered and gi^en In a senior 
high school when the enrollment in that course is fifteen or more students; however, 
if budget and staffing permit, they may be given for fewer than fifteen students; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That course descriptions of Category 1 and Category 2 courses shall be 
available to students prior to registration; and be it further 

Resolved , That each course's categorical status be identified In the course listings 
available to students; and be It further 

Resolved , That the superintendent will review periodically the remaining courses 
known as Category 3 course offerings and recommend to the Board which courses will 
be eliminated because they are no longer timely or are of lesser value to students; 
and be It further 

Resolved , That the Core of Courses be reviewed next year for Its program and fiscal 
implications so as to impact the FY 1983 budget deliberations; and be it further 



Resolved, That the Basic Core of Courses be as follows: 

The Basic Core of Course Offerings 
The asterisks used in this paper indicate the following: 

^Available only in schools having ninth grades 

**Available in 9-12 senior high schools, 10-12 senior 
high schools, and junior high schools with ninth grades 

***A student may earn from one-half to two credits per 
semester in cooperative vocational education and in- 
dustrial vocational programs since these courses in 
these programs meet for multiple periods. 

NOTE: Exceptions to Category 1 and 2 requirements will be made, as appropriate, 
for. schools involved in approved pilots of new courses. 



DIVISION OF ACADEMIC SKILLS 



2. 



Category I - Basic Core 



Category 2 - Basic Core 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



♦English 9A 
♦English 9B 

English lOA 

English lOB 

English llA 

English IIB 

English 12A 

English 123 

English, Advanced Placement A 
English, Advanced Placement B 
Speech lA 



Speech IB 

Journalism lA 
Journalism IB 



READING 



Basic Reading 



Developmental Reading 



**French, 
**French , 
**rrench , 
**Frencfa , 
French , 
French, 
French , 
French , 
**Spanish, 
**Spanish, 
**Spanish, 
**Spanish , 
Spanish , 
Spanish, 
Spanish, 
Spanish, 



Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 



I A 

I B 

II A 

II B 

III A 

III B 

IV A 
IV B 

I A 

I B 

II A 

II B 

III A 

III B 

IV A 
IV 3 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



French, Level 
French, Level 
French, 
French, 



V A 

V B 
Level VI A 
Level VI B 

Spanish, Level V A 
Spanish, Level V B 
Spanish, Level VI A 
Spanish, Level VI B 

Two levels (four semesters) of one of 
Che following langixages : 

Latin, Japanese, Russian, Chinese, 
Italian, Hebrew, or German 



MATHEMATICS 
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^Mathematics 9A 
^Mathematics 9B 
**Algebra lA 
**Algebra IB 
**Geometr7 A 
**Geometry B 
Algebra 2A 
Algebra 2B 

Elementary Functions 
Analytic Geometry 
Calculus A 
Calculus B 

Applications of Mathematics A 
Applications of Mathematics B 
Trigonometry 
Advanced Algebra 
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Consumer Mathematics A 
Consumer Mathematics B 
Algebra 2 with Trigonometry a 
Algebra 2 with Trigonometry B 
Computer Mathematics 
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Cattgorv 1 - Basic Core 



Category 2 * Basic Core 



SCIENCE 



*Lab Science A 
*Lab Science B 

Biology lA 

Biology IB 

Chemistry lA 

Chemiscry IB 

Physics lA 

Physics IB 

Earth Science lA 

Earth Science IB 

One of the following pairs ; 
Biology 2A & Biology 2B 
Chemistry 2A & Chemistry 2B 
Physics 2A & Physics 2B 
Biology Advanced Placement A ^ 

Biology Advanced Placement B 
Chemistry Advanced Placement A i 

Chemistry Advanced Placement B 



Physical Science lA 
Physical Science IB 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



♦National, State, and 

*U.S. History L 
U.S. History 2 
Contemporary Issues 
^todem World History 
Modem World History 
Economics 



Local Government 



TWO of the following: 
Latin American History 
Russian History 
Eastern Asia 

Africa South of the Sahara 



One of the following pairs: 
U.S. History Advanced Placement A & 

U.S. History Advanced Placement B 
European History Advanced Placement A & 

European History Advanced Placement B 



of Che following: 
Psychology A 

Problems of the Twentieth Century A 
Problems of the Twentieth Century B 
Sociology A 



MULTIDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 



The two courses below are adminis- 
tered from the central office and 
do not require school staffing: 

Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 
Executive High School Internships 
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Category 1 - Basic Core 



Category 2 - Basic Core 



DIVISION OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION 
VISUAL ART 



Fundamentals of Art A 
Fundamentals of Art B 



MUSIC 

Choral /General 
One of the following pairs : 
**Geaeral Chorus A & **General Chorus B 
**Chorus I A & Chorus I B 
Chorus II A & Chorus II B 

lostrumental Music 
One of Che following pairs ; 
Concert Band A & Concert Band B 
Symphonic Band A & Symphonic Band B 



THEATRE 



Studio Art I A 
Studio Art I B 
**Ceramics/ Sculp ture 
**Ceramics/Sculp ture 
Commrcial Art I A 
Commtrcial Art I B 



General Music 



One of the following courses : 
Music I A 
Guitar I A 

Music Theory & Composition I A 

Instrumental Music 
One of the following pairs : 
Concert Orchestra A ^ Concert 

Orchestra B 
Symphonic Orchestra A & Symphonic 
Orchestra B 



Theatre I 



Theatre II 
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5. 



Category I - Basic Core 



Category 2 - Basic Core 



DIVISION OF CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
** *Work-Orlented Curriculum Program . 
On-the-Job Training A & B 

All courses In either of the following 
programs : 

** *Dlstributlve Education Program 
Distributive Education I A 
Distributive Education I B 
Distributive Education II A 
Distributive Education II B 
Distributive Education III A 
Distributive Education III B 
On-the-Job Training A & B 



** *Cooperatlve Work Experience Program 
Cooperative Work Experience I A 
Cooperative Work Experience I B 
Cooperative Work Experience II A 
Cooperative Work Experience II 3 
On-the-Job Training A & B 



OR 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



Architectural Drawing I A 
Architectural Drawing I B 
Mechanical Drawing I A 
Mechanical Drawing I B 
Woodworking I A 
Woodworking I B 



General Industrial Arts I A 
General Industrial Arts I B 
Home Maintenance 



Research and Experimentation 
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Category 1 " Basic Core 



Category 2 - Basic Core 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION/VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
A ailnlarua of one program otusc be given from che following 17 programs 

** *Agriculcure Program 
Agriculture I A 
Agriculture I 3 

Agriculture II A 
Agriculture II B 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Program 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration I A 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration J B 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration II A 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration II B 



** *Auto Body Program 

Auto Body and Fender Mechanics 
Auto Body and Fender Mechanics 
Auto Body and Fender Mechanics 
Auto Body and Fender Mechanics 

** *Auto Mechanics Program 
Auto Mechanics I A 
Auto Mechanics I B 
Auto Mechanics II A 
Auto Mechanics II B 

•»** Bricklaying Program 
Bricklaying I A 
Bricklaying I B 
Bricklaying II A 
Bricklaying II B 

** *Gabinetaaklng Program 
Cabinetmaking I A 
Cabinecmaking I fi 
Cabinetmaking II A 
Cabinetmaking II B 

^★ ★Carpentry Progam 
Carpentry I A 
Carpentry I B 
Carpentry II A 
Carpentry II B 

*** Cosmecology Program 
Cosmetology I A 
Cosmetology I B 
Cosmetology II A 
Cosmetology II B 
Cosmetology III A 
Cosmetology III B 



I A 

I B 

II A 
II B 
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Category 1 " Basic Core Category 2 - Basic Core 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION/VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS - cont'd 

** *D€Slgnt Illustrating, and Drafting Technology Program 
Design, Illustrating, and Drafting I A 
Design, Illustrating, and Drafting I B 
Design, Illustrating, and Drafting II A 
Design, Illustrating, and Drafting II B 



** *Electrlclty (Construction) Program 
Electricity (Construction) I A 
Electricity (Construction) I B 
Electricity (Construction) II A 
Electricity (Construction) II B 

** *Electronlc Technology Program 
Electronic Technology I A 
Electronic Technology I B 
Electronic Technology II A 
Electronic Technology TI B 



*** Hortlc\ilture Program 
HortlCTiiture I A 
Horticulture I B 
Horticulture II A 
Horticxiiture II B 



** *Plumblng Program 
Plumbing I A 
Plumbing I B 
Plumbing II A 
Plumbing II B 

Power Mechanics Program 
Power Mechanics I A 
Power Mechanics I B 
Power Mechanics II A 
Power Mechanics II B 



**^ Printing Program 
Printing I A 
Printing I B 
Printing II A 
Printing II B 

★★ ★Radio and Television Servicing Program 
Radio and Television Servicing I A 
Radio and Television Servicing I B 
Radio and Television Servicing II A 
Radio and Television Servicing II B 
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Category 1 - Basic Core 



Category 2 " Basic Core 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION/VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS -concluded 



*^ ^Weldlng Program 
Welding I A 
Welding I B 
Welding II A 
Welding II B 



Child Development I A 
Child Development I B 

Independent Living 

OR 

Any tvo of the following: 

Creative Foods 
Creative Clothing 
Personal and Family Living A 
Housing and Interior Design 



HOME ECONOMICS 



BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Typewriting I A 
Typewriting I B 
Typewriting II A 
Typewriting II B 
Shorthand I A 
Shorthand I B 



Shorthand II A 

Shorthand II B 

Advanced Typewriting A 

Transcription A 

Recordkeeping A 

Recordkeeping B 

Business Machines 

Business Mathematics A 

Business Mathematics B 

Office Practice 
^Exploring Business Careers A 
:«rExplorlng Business Careers B 



CAREER EDUCATION 



Career Awareness, Decision Making, and 
Job Seeking 
Internships 



DIVISION OF DRIVER. HEALTH, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETI CS 

DRIVER EDUCATION 

I Driver Education 
HEALTH EDUCATION 



Family Life and Human Development 



'•'Ninth Grade Health Elective 
Hiiman Behavior 
Health Elective I 
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CAf gory 1 " Eaalc Core 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



♦Physical Education I A 
♦Physical Education I B 
Physical Education II A 
Physical Education II B 
Physical Education III A 
Physical Education III B 
Physical Education IV A 
Physical Education IV B 
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APPENDIX B 



Department of Educational Accountability 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 

June 9, 1982 



MEMORANDUM 

Dt- ^oia A. Martin, Associate Superintendent for Instruction 

and Program Development 
Dr. Harry Pitt, Deputy Supeilntendent of Schools 
Dr. Robert S. Shaffner, Executive Assistant to the 

Superintendent of Schools 

PTom: Steven M. Frankel, Director. 

Subject: Evaluation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings 



The Department of Educational Accountability has been assigned responsibility 
evaluate the Impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings. Based on our 
conversations with each of you, a review of the correspondence to the Board of 
Education on this topic, and a preliminary review of available statistical 
reports and documents, DEA can commit staff to prepare the required report 
within ninety work days of approval of the Study Issues matrix (attached). 

The matrix contains a draft list of study questions which provide focus for 
the evaluation. Please review this draft and give us your suggestions for 
changes and/or clarification. 

Our approach to the evaluation will combine case study and audit sampling 
techniques. Using seven senior high schools, we will analyze their FY82 
course offerings and related enrollment and staffing statistics. In addition, 
enrollments, staff allocations, studenfto-staf f ratios, and, if feasible^ 
number of course offerings by Basic Core category will be determined for all 
22 senior high schools for the two fiscal years. 

The list of schools selected for participation in this study is also 
attached. These schools will be asked to retain all information showing 
course offerings,, related staffing and enrollment statistics. DEA staff will 
not visit any schools until after the close of school. 

Please review the list of selected schools and let us know by June 14 if you 
would like any schools added or deleted from the list. We will notify schools 
on June 15 as to their inclusion, to ensure that the us^d materials relating 
to course enrollments this year are not thrown away. 

SMFrjal 

Attachments 

Copy to: 

Dr* Andrews 
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BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS: STUDY QUESTIONS 



MAJOR QUESTION 



1 . To what extent is the Basic 

Core of Course Offerings 

implemented in all senior 
high schools? 



SUBQUESTIONS 



1.1 In which subject areas are schools offering 
the required Basic Core Category I courses? 

1.2 In the subject areas where alternative 
Category I courses are available, which 
courses were offered? 

1.3 In which subject areas are schools meeting 
the offering requirements for Category II 
courses? 

1.4 Were any Category II courses not offered 
even though minimum enrollment guidelines 
were met? 

1.5 Did schools in their 1981-82 course 
offering bulletins include all Basic Core 
courses and categorical status designations? 

1.6 What practices were employed in counseling 
students into courses? 

1.7 Were there any differences between large 
and small schools in the extent to which 
the Basic Core was implemented? 



SOIIRCF OF nATA 



Distribution of Class Sizes 
Distribution of Class Sizes 

Distribution of Class Sizes 



Selected Schools: Site visit 
Scheduling Tally Sheets 



Selected Schools: School course 
offering bulletins 



Interviews in Selected Schools 



Distribution of Class Sizes 



Official Enrollment Report 



MAJOR QUESTION 



To what degree bad the 
Basic Core of Course 
Offerings been implemented 
prior to the Board 
Resolution (67-81)? 
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SUBQUESTIONS. 



2.1 How many different courses were offered 
within Category I, II, and ''Other" during 
the 1979-80 school year? What changes 
occurred in 1981-82? 

2.2 In what subject areas have the number of 
course offerings among, Category I, 
Category II, and "Other'' changed from 

1979-80 to 1981-82? 

2.3 What previously offered Category II and 
"Other" courses are not now being offered? 



2.4 Did large schools offer a greater number 
of different Basic Core Courses than 
small schools? 



SnilRCF OF nATA 



Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 



Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 



Selected Schools: Site Visit 
Distribution of Class SizeS 
(First semester only) 

Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 



MAJOR QUESTION 



SUBQUESTIONS 



SnilRCF OF RATA 



What changes have occurred 
in course enrollment? 
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3.1 Have enrollments changed In the Basic 
Core offerings? In "Other** offerings? 



3.2 Have the number of singleton course 

offerings changed in Category I? How 
many Category I or II singletons had 
enrollments under 15 students? 

*3.3 Are bright academic student enrollments in 
••other** course offerings changing? 

*3.4 Are average MCPS student enrollments in 
Basic Core offerings changing? 

3.5 Within the Basic Core, are the proportions 
of student enrollments in '•traditional'' 
academic subjects vs. others, e.g. > 
vocational education, home ecomonics, and 
the arts, remaining stable? 



*May not be feasible within the study timeframe. 



Selected Schools 

Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 

Selected Schools 

Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 



Pupil Data base 



Distribution of Class Sizes 
(First semester only) 

Selected Schools 

















MAJOR QUESTION 






SUBQUESTIONS 


SnilRCF OF RATA 




4. What was the Impact of the 

n f\ €3 t r% C*r\i^^ r\n c i> f f 4 no a *? 

oaSlC v/OFc on Suarxiugot 


4. 


1 


Have senior high school stafflngs changed 
population? 


Senior High Certificated Staff 
ill locat xons 1 ri ou, rx 

Statistical Profiles 

Official Enrollment Report 






4. 


2 


Where have staffing changes been most 
pronounced--c lassroom teachers » other 
regular instruction teachers, other 
professionals? 


Senior High Certificated Staff 
Allocations, FY 80, FY 82 

Statistical Profiles 






4. 


3 


Are classroom teacher allocations used 
for duties other than instruction in 
regular courses? 


'.ted Schools 
■■■A- itlcal Profiles with Site 

• anCi dCIIOOX KvcCOXCBO 
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4. 


4 


Were adjustment in staff use at the 
school level necessary to implement the 
Basic Core? 


Selected Schools: Interview 






4. 


5 


What are the variations in staff alloca*- 
tion formulas and why do we have them? 


Responsible Administrator/s 
Interview 
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MA IflD nilCCTTHM 


SUBOUESTIONS 


bCMIKC^h Or flATA 


5. What effect did the imple- 


5 


. 1 


Were problems encountered in maintaining 


Selected Schools: Site Visit 


mentation of the Basic 






the BOE maximum class sizes? 




Core have on class sizes? 
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.2 


What are the average class sizes for 


Distribution of Class Sizes 








Category I, Category II, and "Other" 


(Changes - First semester only) 








course offerings for each subject area? 










What changes have occurred? 


Selected Schools 




5 


.3 


Within the Basic Core, what are the class 


Distribution of Class Sizes 








Sizes in "academic" vs« other subjects? 


(First semester only) 








What changes have occurred? 












Selected Schools 




5 


.4 


Are average class sizes related to school 


Official Enrollment Report 








size? To schools with or without a 










ninth grade? 


Subquestion 5.2 










Selected Schools 




5 


.5 


Did the movement from a seven- to a six- 


Selected Schools subsample 








period day affect average class sizes? 












Distr ibut ion of Class Sizes 










(First semester only) 























1 ♦ 






MAJOR QUESTION 


SUBOUESTIONS 


SnilRCF OF nATA 






6. What effect does the Basic 
Core policy have on other 
system policies and 
practices or vice versa? 


6 


1 


Did the Basic Core Policy seem to affect 
implementation of any other MCPS 
Regulation and/or Policy? If so, in what 
way? 


Selected Schools: Site Visit 
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2 


What vehicle (monitoring system) exists 
for identifying modifications to the 
Program of Studies — course eliminations 
and consolidat ions, based on student 
enrollments and BOB directives? 


Educational Services Center 
Staff Interview 
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3 


What computer report card application 
requirements would facilitate future 
monitoring of the implementation of the 
Basic Core? 


Conduct of This Study 








6, 


4 


Was the implementation of the Basic Core 
affected by the decision to move from 
10-12 to 9-12 senior high schools? 


Schools receiving a Ninth Gr«d6 
in FY 82, 








6 


5 


Was the implementation of the Basic Core 
affected by the decision to move from a 
seven- to a six-period day? In what ways? 


Schools having a seven-period 
day in FY 80 except for 
Poolesville, 
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SCHOOLS TO BE SAMPLFH 



Area 
1 



School 

Montgomery Blair High School 



John F. Kennedy High School 



Rockville High School 



Charles W. Woodward High School 



Winston Churchill High School 



Gaithersburg High School 



Col. Zadok Magruder High School 



Reasons for Selection 

1 . Large school 

2. Stable enrollment since FY80 

3. Received ninth grade in FY82 

4. Six-period day in FY80 

1. Moderate size school 

2. Increase in enrollment since fY8 

3. Received 9th grade in FY82 

4. Seven-period day in FY80 

1. Moderate size school 

2. Stable enrollment since FY80 

3. Ninth grade in FY80 

4. Seven-period day in FY80 

1 . Smal 1 school 

2. Increase in enrollment since FYS 

3. Received ninth grade in FY82 

4. ^even-period day in FY80 

1 . Large school 

2. Decrease in enrollment since FYS 

3. No ninth grade 

4. Six-period day in FY80 

1 . Moderate size school 

2. Stable enrollment since FY80 

3. No ninth grade 

4. Six-period day in FY80 

1. Small to moderate size school 

2. Decrease in enrollment since FYS 

3. Ninth grade in FY80 

4. Seven-period day in FY80 
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APPENDIX C 



Department of Educational Accountability 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockvtlle, Maryland-20850 

June 16, 1982 



MEMORANDUM 
To: Se: 




From: 



Refer 
Questions 



Subject: 



Evaluation of the Basic Core of Course Offerings 



The Department of Educational Accountability haa been assigned responsibility 
for the evaluation of the Impact of the Basic Core of Course Offerings policy. 

Your school has been selected to be part of the sample of schools whose 
enrollment and staffing patterns will be studied. Therefore, please alert 
appropriate staff so that Information showing course offerings and related 
staffing and enrollment statistics Is retained. Teacher schedules, claas 
enrollment records, staff allocation sheets from area offices, and hand 
corrected computer printouts are examples of the types of records we would 
like you to set aside. 

We will contact you sometime within the next two weeks to set up an 
appointment to collect the needed records early In the summer. DEA staff will 
do all of the work of collecting and synthesizing the materials, but your help 
Is needed to ensure that the records are retained. We also will want to 
Interview you about your experience in Implementing the Basic Core of Course 
Offerings and the Implications which It has had on staffing and course 
enrollments In your school. 

Thank you for your assistance In this matter. 

SMF:jal 

Copy to: 

Dr. Shaffner 
Dr. Martin 

Dr. Frankel . 



Approved: 



Harry Pitt, 




ty Superintendent of Schools 
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Department of Educational Accountability BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERfNGS 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS EVALDATION 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 Principal Interview 



INTERVIEWER: RECORD . RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON YELLOW PAD. (READ THE 
FOLLOWING PRIOR TO THE START OF THE INTERVIEW.) 

Purpose 

The Department of Educational Accountability is conducting a study on the 
effects of the Basic Core of Course Offerings Resolution passed by the BOE on 
January 13, 1981. We are determining the degree to which the Basic Core is 
Implemented, the problems faced by schools and the solutions found for these 
problems. We will describe current practices and the change that these 
practices represent, particularly in terms of course offerings and 
enrollments, and staffings, and for the 1981-82 school year, staff 
utilization. In addition, we are studying the effect this Resolution may have 
had on other BOE policies, regulations and administrative directives including 
the BOE mandated maximum class sizes. 

Our approach to this study is one of using sample schools, existing data, 
where available, verifying that data with schools or offices and interviewing 
selected staff. In the interview we first address implementation of the Basic 
Core as it affected your school and then ask questions to clarify, as 
necessary, any of our preliminary findings. Following the interview, we would 
like to review school documents to verify the data we obtained from other 
sources. Here again, we want to generally assess our data and then, where we 
have specific questions, be guided to the appropriate documents for answers. 

Today we plan to do the interview and review the Basic Core and staffing 
data. We will return later this summer to verify the other Category III 
offerings and to clarify any final questions we may have. 

Shall we begin the interview? 
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EVALUATION OF THE BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS: Principal Interview 
PART I: School Implementation 

1. In your schediiling for the 1982-83 school year, did you make use of the 
Course Bulletin prepared by the Office for Instruction and Program 
Development? 
(IF NO) Why not? 

(IF YES) How helpful was it? How could it be improved? 



2. What (other) materials did you make available to students and their 
parents this spring? (OBTAIN COPIES) 

3. What activities, if any, did you and your staff specifically address 
dealing with the implementation of the Basic Core this spring? 

IN JANUARY 1981, YOU WERE NOTIFIED BY MEMORANDUM THAT THE BOE ADOPTED THE 
BASIC CORE OF COURSE OFFERINGS. (GIVE PRINCIPAL & SCHEDULING ADMINISTRATOR A 
COPY) DR. PITT ADVISED YOU TO REFER TO THAT RESOLUTION IN PREPARING YOUR 
1981-82 COURSE OFFERING BULLETIN NOTING IN PARTICUIAR THE REQUIREMENT TO 
-JNCLUDE ALL CATEGORY I AND 2 COURSES. 

4. What effect did the receipt of that memo, or the resolution in general, 
have on your activities related to course offerings for the 1981-82 school 
year? (LIST SPECIFIC STEPS /ACTIVITIES TAKEN; INCLUDE STAFF INVOLVED) 

(OBTAIN COPIES OF MATERIALS PREPARED FOR STUDENTS AND PARENTS) 
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5. Are any subject areas more affected than others In your Inplementatlon of 
the Basic Core? 

(IP YES) 

a. Which ones? 

b. How was each affected? 

6. Are any courses now not offered that were previously offered and given? 
(IP YES) What are they? Why are they not now given? 



7. Do you see any patterns of changing enrollments in specific courses? 

(IF YES) Which ones? What is happening with enrollments? 

(PROBE) (1) Is there any change in the pattern of course selection 
among your high achieving students? 
(IF YES) Has this change occurred since 79-80? 

(2) (REPEAT FOR AVERAGE ACHIEVING STUDENTS) 

(3) (REPEAT FOR LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS) 

8. How adequate do you feel your staffing is for: 

a. Instruction in regular Program of Studies courses? 

b. The Basic Core of Course offerings? 
,c. "Pull out" instruction? 

d. Others? 



. What •adjuatments, if any, war* aacasaary in teachar achadulaa and In 

general staff use in order to ioplemant the Basic Core? 



10. Do you feel that you hvf^^ the flexibility to use staff to beat meet tha 
needs of your student population? (GIVE EXAMPLES, E.G., PART-TIME 
TEACHERS) 

Why/Why Not? 

11. What effect did your implementation of the Basic Core have on your 
efforts to satisfy bOE mandated maximum class sizes? 

(ASK QUESTION'IZ ONLY IF SCHOOL HAS A NINTH GRADE) 

12. Does having a ninth grade affect your implementation of the Basic Core? 
(IF YES) How? 

(ASK QUESTION 13 ONLY IF SCHOOL HAD A SEVEN PERIOD DAY IN FY80) 

13. How limiting is the six period day in offering and giving the Basic 
Core? Would a seven period day be helpful? (IF YES) How? 

14. Did the Basic Core Resolution promote or negate any other MCPS policy, 
regulation or directive? (GIVE EXAMPLES, E.G., SENIOR HIGH POLICY) 

15 How helpful is the computer report card system to you in monitoring your 
implementation of the Basic Core? How could it be made (more) useful? 
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Havti you learned things In the first year of laplementatlon which will 
cause you to do things differently In the future? (IP SO,) What? 

Do you have additional comments you would like to make on the Impact of 
the Basic Core before we move to specific questlon^^ about the data we 
gathered on your school? 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Rockville, MD 20853 



oasic u)re or course Offerings Evaluation 
Principal Interview: Part II 



School Name 



Date and Time of Visit 



Names of People Interviewed 

(Obtain phone number where ~ 

principal can be reached. 

Ask if it is ok to look at 

data if needed when he/she 

is out.) 

COURSE INFORMATION 

Category I - Courses not offered. Why? 



Clarify Industrial Education/Vocational Program. 




d. (PROBE) Were there 15 students signed up and 
. Why? 



Small Classes - Category I: 



Category II: 
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Changes occurring from FY80 to FY32 (IS THE CHANGE AHRIBUTABLE TO BASIC CORE 

IMPLEMENTATION?) 



?/S" ^"'^^^ "pullout" students: i.e., those that leave school to attend other 
schools for programs not offered in your school: internships, vocational education 
programs. Codes used in scheduling "00" and sometimes one more period number 
than available in the school. 



STAFFING INFORMATION 

How do you determine the teaching load for your part-time teachers? 
Clarify teacher allocation/data base differences. 

HOW do you use your special allocation staff? (ESOL. Resource Room, Disadvantaged, 



QIE) 



AUDIT PROCEDURE 

^} teacher schedules/grade books/other records showing teacher/staff 
assignments and class enrollments. What materials have you gathered for us? 
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Driver Education and Physical Education programs are a problem the way in which they 
are scheduled. Need to get Driver Education actual periods taught by which teachers. 
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Number of Courses in the Basic Core of Course Offerings 
by Subject Area and Category 



Subject 
Area 



Category I 
Grades Grade 
10-12 9 



Category II 
Grades Grade 
10-12 9 



Total 



Grades: 
10-12 9-12 



Group A 

1. English Language 
Arts 

2. Reading 

3. Foreign Language 

4. Mathematics 

5. Science 

6. Social Studies 



1 

16 
U 
10 
7 



1 

12 
5 
2 
4 



12 

2 
28 
19 
12 

9 



14 

2 
28 
21 
14 
11 



Group A Subtotal 



57 



27 



84 



92 
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Group B 



7. 


Multidisciplinary 


2^ - 


8. 


Visual Arc 


2 


9. 


Music 


4 


10. 


Threatre 


1 


11. 


Cooperative Vocational 






Education 


8-10^ - 


12. 


Industrial Education 


6 


13. 


Industrial Education/ 






Vocational Programs 


4-6^ - 


14. 


Home Economics 


3-4'' 


15. 


Business Education 




16. 


Career Education 


^ : 


17. 


Driver Education 




18. 


Health Education 


1 


19. 


Physical Education 


6 2 



6 
3 
1 



11 

1 
2 



2 
8 
7 
2 

8-10 
11 

4-6 
3-4 
17 

2 

1 

3 

6 



2 
8 
7 
2 

8-10 
11 

4-6 
3-4 
19 

2 

1 

4 

8 



Group B Subtotal 


45- 


50 


2 


29 


3 


74- 


79 


79- 


■84 


Total 


102- 


107 


10 


56 


3 


158- 


163 


171- 


176 



Offerings not school-based; no school resources needed to implement courses. 
Number of courses in subject area differ depending on options selected. 
Includes course title internship. 
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APPENDIX E 

Offk9 of th0 Principal 

WINSTON CHURCHILL HIGH SCHOOL 

11300 Gainsborough Road □ Potomac, Maryland 20854 □ Telephone (301) 469-8300 



June 16, 1982 



M EMOR ANDUM 
To: 




Or. George Use 

"New Program Development 
Rre^dy, Chairperson 
Revision of r^our^^ Hull e tin 



This spring, the Senior High Principals Association decided 
to review the current Course Bulletin to ascertain what items 
needed to be revised, updated, etc, A committee chaired by 
Ms. Terrill Meyer was appointed to formalize this process. 

The attached suggested revisions are attached for your review. 
Ms. Meyer and I would like to meet with you sometime i*n the 
near future to discuss these suggested revisions so that we 
can proceed on printing a revised edition for the 1982-83 school 
year. 

Please contact me if you have any questions on this matter. 



CFB:gss 
Attachment 



Copy to: 

Dr. Lois Martin 
Ms. Terrill Meyer 
Mr. Nate Pearson 
Mj:. Anson Wilcox 



A 
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Revision of the Course Bulletin 



Number pages and include a table of content*. 

List groups of courses alphabetically by subject. Courses within each 
subject grouping should be listed numerically. 

Order course numberlngs systemlcally. Those for vocational offerings 
appear most Inconsistent. Perhaps this could be done In 1983-84 when the 
Program of Studies Is to be revised. 

Identify clearly honors and advanced placement courses, listing uniform 
criteria for entry and minimum requirements for continuing In these 
courses. 

Diagram recommended course sequences, especially those Involving rigorous 
offerings. This recommendation Is proposed for 1983-84 when the Office of 
Instruction and Program Development plans to develop a brochure which 
contains recommended course sequences. 

Several suggestions were made regarding the use of headings, boldface, 
and graphics. The only format recommendation on which consensus could be 
achieved was Increasing the use of charts wherever possible, e.g.. In 
listing vocational offerings and graduation requirements, etc. 
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Percentage of First Semester Student Course Enrollments for 

Seven Selected Senior High Schools by Subject Area and 
Basic Core Category for the 1979-80 and 198U82 School Years 



Subject 
Area 



English 
Reading 

Foreign Languages 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Studies 



Catet^ory 1 
1981-82 



PERCENT OF COURSE ENRQLLM E N T S^ 



Category 2 



Other 



Total 



1979-au 1981-82 1979-80^ 1981-82 1979-80 198U82 1979"l8Q 



Subtotal; Group A 



17.7 
0.3 
6.3 
10.9 
12.1 
9.9 


17.3 
0.2 
5.5 
11.2 
10.7 
9.0 


0.3 
0.2 
1.0 
1.9 
0.4 
3.1 


0.5 
0.4 
1.2 
1.3 
0.5 
3.1 


0.3 

0.1 
2.0 
1.2 

2.2 


0.3 

0.2 
1.7 
1.2 
2.5 


18.3 
0.5 
7.4 
14.8 
13.6 
x5.3 


18.1 
0.5 
6.9 
14.2 
12.5 
14.6 


57.1 


53.9 


7.0 


7.0 


5.9 


5.8 


70.0 


66.7 



Multldlsclpllnary 

Visual Art 0.4 

Music 1 ^ 2 

Theatre 0.2 

Coop. Vocational Ed. 2,3 

Industrial Education 1.5 

Ind. 5d./Voc. Programs 0.9 

Home Economics 1.2 

Business Education 3.1 

Career Education 0.3 
Driver Education 

Health Education 0.1 

Physical Education 7.6 



0.7 
1.0 
0.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
•1.8 
3.6 
0.4 

0.1 
6.8 



1.2 


1.5 


1.0 


1.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 






0.4 


0.1 


o.i 


0.1 


0.8 


1.5 






0.0 


0.1 






1.0 


1.3 


0.8 


0.9 


2.3 


2.7 






0.1 


0.0 


1.6 


'1.7 






0.3 


0.1 







0.5 



Subtotal; Group B 



0.3 



2.6 

2.3. 

0.3 

2.7 

2.3 

0.9 

2.2 

6.2 

0.4 

1.6 

0.4 

8.1 



19.0 
76.1 



20.0 
73.9 



4.3 
11.3 



4.8 
11.8 



6.7 
12.6 



8.4 
14.3 



30.0 
100% 



Percent s do not always sum to subtotal due to rounding 
Course Enrollments totals: 1981-82 school year 55,635; 1979-80 school year 57,988, 



3.9 
2.4 
0.5 
1.9 
3.4 
1.6 
3.1 
7.1 
0.4 
1.7 
0.2 
7.1 



33.3 
100% 



F.l 
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Percent of Selected Students Enrolled in One or More Courses by Subject Area 
aud Performance on the MCPS Eleventh Grade Countywide Testing Program for 

the 1981-82 School Year 



Subject Performance Level (Composit Test Score) 



CO 


aisnesb 


Average 


Lowest 


Multidisciplinary 


oz 


IZ 


IZ 


Visual Art 


12 


15 


15 


Music 


25 


13 


10 


Theatre 


1 


3 


^1 


Coop. Vocational Ed. 


0 


3 


35 


Industrial Lducation 


s 


1 7 


1 & 


Ind. Ed./Voc. Prosrams 


1 


o 
o 


1 / 


Home Economics 


6 


20 




Business Education 


i7 


44 


34 


Career Education 


< 1 


6 


5 


Driver Education 


18 


24 


29 


Health Education 


1 


7 


6 


Physical Educa'tion 


28 


53 


55 


Non-Credit Assign. 


20 


30 


25 


Foreign Languages 


81 


38 


4 


Reading 


0 


5 


15 


English* Math, Science, 






and/or Social Studies 


loo; 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 



Number of Students (612) 212 201 199 



G.l 

llu 
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Average Cla3s Sizes for Seven Selected Senior High Schools by Subject Area and 
Basic Core Category for the 1979-80 and 1981-82 School Years 



Subject 
Area 



PERCENT OF COURSE ENR OLLMENTS 



Other 



Category 1 Category 2. 

1981-82 1979-80 1981-82 1979-80 1981-82 1979-80 1981-82 1979-80 



Total 



English 24.1 

Reading 21.9 

Foreign Langxiages 23.9 

Mathematics 26.3 

Science 26.2 

Social Studies 26.2 



24.3 
17.3 
23.1 
26.5 
26.0 



20.9 
9.3 
20.6 
24.4 
23.7 
27.3 



22.9 
10.7 
19.5 
23.2 
19.4 



19.9 

NA 

15.0 

22.3 

20.7 

24.0 



22.0 

NA 

18.8 

22.5 

22.8 



24.0 
14.2 
2S.1 
25.4 
25.6 
26.1 



24.1 
12.3 
22.3 
25.6 
25.3 



Group A 



25.3 


25.1 


23.6 


22.2 


22 1 


23 1 
^•j . -J 




9 A e, 

^4 . □ 


_1 
22.6 




21.7 




19.2 




20.8 




35.2 


25.8 




24.0 




20.4 




22.6 




16.9 




23.5 




26.2 


19.2 


33.4 




16.7 




22.9 




24.1 








20.7 




19.7 


27.1 


26.5 








21.0 




25.6 




NA 




16.0 




24.7 




23.9 


27.0 




NA 




11.8 




25.5 




19.0 




16.8 




20.9 


16.8 


24.1 




16.5 




20.9 




22.4 


21.1 


NA 




0 




16.8 


21.1 




NA 




28.0 




21.3 


21.5 


NA 




16.7 




18.8 


26.0 




NA 




18.9 




20.3 


27.7 


16.7 




23.7 




23.5 


14.3 




19.4 




25.3 




25.4 




NA 




13.0 




14.1 




NA 


21.2 




NA 




0 




21.2 




10.7 




NA 




10.7 


22.3 


NA 




11.1 




NA 




11.1 




27.0 




NA 




25.4 




2 


19.5 




19.7 




NA 




19.6 



Multidisciplinary 
Visual Art 
Music 
Theatre 

Coop. Vocational Ed. 
Industrial Education 
Ind. Ed./Voc. Programs 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Career Education 
Driver Education 
Health Education 
Physical Education 



Group B 


24.1 


25.1 


15.0 


15.8 


19.8 


21.7 


20.4 


21.8 


All Subject Areas 


25.1 


25.1 


19. 


19.0 


20.9 


22.4 


23.6 


23.7 



2Courses are not school-based offerings. 
Not determined due to school students scheduling practices. 
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Office of the Superintendent of Schools 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS INFORMATION 
Rockvllire» Maryland 9.3 

December 21, 1981 



MEMORANDUM ^ 

To: Members of the Board of Education 

From: Edward Andrews, Superintendent of Schools 

Subject: Elimination of Grades 9-12 Courses From the Program of Studies 

Board of Education Resolution 67-8f', which was adopted 06 January 13, 1981, 
and which established a basic core of courses, contains as Its seventh 
resolve: 

Resolved. That the superintendent will review periodically the 
remaining courses known as Category 3 course offerings and recom- 
mend to the Board which courses will be eliminated because they are 
no longer timely or are of lesser value to students; 

As a basis for this periodical ■review, staff members of the Office for 
Instruction and Program Development developed Guidelines for Review of 
Secondary Courses (Attachment A); and the subject area coordinators have 
reviewed their courses in the light of these guidelines. As a consequence, 
the Grades 9-12 courses listed below are recommended for elimination from the 
Program of Studies beginning with the FY 1983 school year. 

The three Home Economics courses, advanced Clothing B, Special Topics in Home 
Economics B, and Personal anf Family Living B, are being eliminated on the 
basis of combining the "A" and "B" semesters of these courses for more 
efficient instruction. Program of Studies descriptions for the resulting 
three new semester courses, each of which will replace what are now the "A" 
and the "B" semesters, are attached for your approval (Attachment B) . 

0-/ 

The current Program of Studies descriptions of those courses are also attached 
(Attachment C) . 
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Members of the Bomrd of Education 
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Decamber 21, 1981 



SUBJECT AND COURSE TITLE 

Department of Academic Skills 
Mathematics 
Matrices 



Mathematics in our 
Culture 



Department of Career and 
Vocational Education 
Business Education 

Basic Business Skills 

A and B 
Business Economics 
Consumer Economics 

A and B 
Fundamentals of Selling 
General Merchandising 

Home Economics 

Advanced Clothing B 
Special Topics in Home 

Economics 2 
Personal and Family 

Living B 



COMMENTS 



There is no need currently for a 
separate course in matrices, since the 
fundamental concepts underlying this ' 
course determinants and matrices ~ 
are now taught In the Algebra 2B, 
Elementary Functions, and Advanced 
Algebra courses, Thla vas not- true 
when the course vaa instituted* 
Records indicate that this course has 
been in only one school in the past 
five years, and only twice there, 

Ttie primary goal of this course waa to 
enhance the student's understanding of 
mathematics as a vital element in our 
culture through exploration of impact 
of mathematics on society. The course 
was available originally to students 
who had completed Algebra 2B. The 
content of this course is now being 
integrated in all secondary mathematics 
courses, thus enriching the program for 
all students. 

Records indicate that the course has 
been offered in' only two schools over 
the past seven years, and in these 
schools only a couple of times. 



The objectives of these courses are 
being met through other business, 
social studies, and cooperative voca- 
tional education courses, more fre- 
quently taken. 



Instructional efficiency and effective- 
ness can be achieved by combining these 
courses with their semester "A" 
counterparts to develop new one- 
semester courses. (See Attachment B 
for the revised descriptions of the 
proposed one-semester courses.) 
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M.«bers of the Board of Eduction -3- December 21. 1981 

SUBJECT AND COURSE TITLE COMMENTS 

Department of Career and 

Vocational Education (Continued) 
Industrial Education 

"^(Si^S ^'l/' E««ctlve instruction in this area ' 

(Single Period) requires blocks of time greater than a 

single period. The remaining auto body 
courses include double and triple 
periods for suitable blocks of 
instruction. 

e?f:ctL^1rj;ri982^a"; °\''r -^^inatlons and revisions, to be 

This"lU be schedu!L1s rL^nl^I; '^^^^^'^ 1982. 

be scheduled ?or discission. '"^ """""^ ^^at it 

Attachments 

EA:LAM:dac 



0 
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ATTACHMENT A 

Guidelines for R«vlcw of Secondary Courses 



The rationale for the Inclusion of credits-bearing courses In the MCPS 
secondary program is based on regulations from MSDE and policies from the 
Board of Education* The MSDE publication "Graduation Requirements for Public 
High Schools In Maryland" (November 1974) begins with a statement about the * : 
scope of secondary education* This statement provides some general guidance 
about course content: 

The school program should enable the student to acquire the 

knowledge necessary to understand his or her world and to respond to 
It with intelligence, maturity, and a sense of responsibility. It 
should encourage one to explore Ideas and feelings, to ask 
questions, and to find answers that will lead to iiaefui and valid 
conclusions. It should develop th€ student's skills and abilities 
to communicate, to participate in ieclsion-maklng, and to become 
involved in social interaction and human interdependence. Also, the 
school should help the student to formulate a personal value system 
and to understand the values of others. 

The Board of Education has, through its own policies, extended the guidance 
offered by MSDE. Foremost of these policies are the MCPS Goals o€ Education 
(February 12, 1973) and the MCPS Program of Studies , which includes a point of 
view and guiding objectives for each content area. 

Further, as part of its commitment to help each student develop a personal 
value system, the MCPS curriculum is designed to develop in students positive 
attitudes toward justice, human dignity, equal opportunity, and pluralism. 
This goal impacts on the selection of skills, content, and instructional 
materials. Another goal is that of maintaining a comprehensive program for 
each high school student which provides students the opportunity to explore 
appropriate fields of learning. 

When considering the addition to or deletion of courses from the 
Program of Studies , it is suggested that five criteria be used. No one 
criterion should be considered in isolation but merely as one factor in the 
decision'-^making process. 

CRITERIA 

Federal, State, Local Mandates 

Courses should be considered for addition or deletion in light of the federal, 
state, and local mandates. For example, courses which address Project Basic 
are appropriate for the Program of Studies . Courses originally designed to 
meet mandates no longer in force may be considered for deletion. 

Course Use 

A course should be considered for deletion if only a small number of students 
in a limited number of schools are taking the course and it is unlikely that 
Interest in the course will increase. Enrollment data for the most recent two 
years should be reviewed. 
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Student Specialization 



? ? * considered for deletion if the content represents a degree 

^ucHL^ appropriate to a comprehenslv; high school* 

2 tJIir Consideration n«st be given to the students' selection of courses 
^alSjrLf ;rT' P«requi»ites In their Identified progr«n, prog«« 

p"g«ii "'^"i"™"". and prerequisites for entrance into po.t-iriduftlon 



Teacher Specialization 



A course should be considered for deletion If it requires a degree of teacher 
specialization or training that makes it unlikely tSat it wlU " taugh" by 

staffing for this course nay have on the staffing of the Basic Core. 



Overlap 



A course should be considered for deletion if its content and objectives are 

snocSiIL r ''r* °' " abbreviated/:Jtended?"r 

specialized version of another course. Justification must be provided for 
retaining courses which appear to overlap but which in fact may serve the 
LMo^Jcs!'"'"" -8.. Buslness'L'TSom'lL and 



Timeliness 



A course should be considered for deletion if it is closely tied to or if it 
Ivi^S^r ^^--^^^^^onal materials which are no logger readi" 

Trt^ . f""^"' "^ideratlon should be given if the course no longer has 
JjLr . i 0^ effectiveness. Conversely, as courses are delved? 

TelllZl '"I additional courses to fill gaps in sequential programs 

resulting from research, trends, or technological advances. 



ATTACHMENT B 

Revision of the 1979 Program of Studies . Home Economics Grades 9-12 
Personal and Family Living 

^7^2 jj credit 

• 

This course emphasizes self -development through study of personality,,, 
emotions, deflase mechanisms, comnunlcatlon skills, and role expectations; It 
la concerned with Interpersonal relationships within and outside the family. 

Advantages and disadvantages of both single and married life are discussed. 
Family structures, including parenthood, and roles of family members are also 
explored. 

Written parental permission allows MCPS teachers who satisfy county 
requirements to include units Family Life Education Part II; Contraception . 

Upon completion of Personal and Family Living, the student should be able to: 

. understand the meaning and development of human personality and factors 
which affect it 

• identify and analyze communication techniques 

• apply decision-making and problem-solving strategies 

. understand the significance and functions of peer group and family 
relationships 

. Identify satisfactions and adjustments of married and single life 

. recognize sources of and resources for dealing with stress situations In 

individual and family life 
. explain developmental tasks throughout the family life cycle 
. analyze the role of parenthood and develop a philosophy of child guidance 

Advanced Clothing 

Prerequisite; Attainment of Objectives of Creative Cloth ing . 

^690 4 credit 

Students are encouraged to individuaiize projects through the use of advanced 
sewing construction techniques and gain experience with fabrics requiring 
special handling. Students provide project materials. 

Upon completion of Advanced Clothing, the student should be able^ to: 

. demonstrate use of Interfacings, underlinings, and linings 

. identify sewing techniques for fabrics requiring special handling 

. identify creative use of sewing notions 

. make and use accessories to personalize and expand the wardrobe 

. evaluate clothing according to cost and quality 

. identify the skills and opportunities associated with related occupations 
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Special Topics in Home Economics 

H credit 

Special Topics is designed for students who wish to study more then one topic 
in home economics within a semester. The course content may differ with each 
group of students. Students and teachers together select two units from the 
rU^ilJr?! economics: Nutrition and Foods. Textiles and Clothing. 

Consumer Education and Management. Personal and Family Living. Child 
Development, and Housing and Interior Design. 

Suggested topics are Infancy and the Toddler; Personal Development: Bakina-' 
Party Foods; Outdoor Cooking; Pattern Design; Dramatic Costuming; Dealing^ith 
Dollars; Natural Living; Color Theory; Special Fabrics; Microwave Coolcini- 
Shoestring. Instruction in the food and clothing areas Is 
individualized insofar as class size allows. 

Content is based on the units In the original comprehensive courses of Home 
Economics I, II. m. and IV, and on the nine-week restructured courses. 

On completion of Special Topics in Home Economics, the student should be able 

. fulfill the outcomes listed for the units chosen 

. pursue competencies in self-development in all areas of study 

• ""^ professional opportunities in home economics 

ana related fields 
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V 



Text of Board Resolution 67-82, adopted January 25, 1982 

Re: Elimination of Grades 9-12 Courses 
from the Program of Studies 



On recommendation of the superintendent and on motion of Mr. Ewing seconded by Mrs. 
Peyser, the following resolution was adopted unanimously; 

WHEREAS, The school laws of Maryland specify that "the county suni-rlatendent shall prepare 
courses of study and recommend them for adoption by the county Board (The Public School 
Laws of Maryland , Article 77, Section 4-205); and 

WHEREAS, Board of Education policy has resolved "that newly developed curriculum documents 
will be presented to the Board of Education for consideration approximately one month 
prior to the date on which approval will be sought and the superintendent of schools may 
extend this period to allow further time for citizen reaction to curriculum documents 
dealing with sensitive topics " (from Board Resolution No. 400-73, June 18, 1973); and 

WHEREAS, The Program of Studies Is the document which contains the prescribed curriculum 
elements, including instructional objectives, of all MCPS curriculum programs and courses 
(MCPS Regulation 345-1, Development and Approval of Curriculum and supporting Materials); 
and 

WHEREAS, Excellence in curriculum can be maintained only continuing attention to the need 
for curriculum change; and 

WHEREAS, The Council on Instruction, charged by the superintendent with considering 
recommendations for curriculum change, has recommended approval of these course 
eliminations and attendant revisions; and 

^^HEREAS, The superintendent recommends that the Board approve the course eliminations and 
revisions presented to the Board of December 21, 1981; now therefore be it 

Resolved , That the Board of Education approve the elimination from the Program of Studies , 
effective with the 1982-83 school year, of the following semester courses: 

Mathematics: Matrices 



and be it further 

Resolved , That the Board of Education approve the revised courses in Personal and Family 
Living, Advanced Clothing, and Special Topics in Home Economics for publication in the 
MCPS Program of Studies as part of the home economics Grades 9-12 curriculum; and th^se 
revised courses will become effective beginning with the 1982-83 school year; and be it 
further 

Resolved , That the superintendent be requested to come to the Board in a timely fashion 
with a further review of and consideration of the possible elimination of additional 



Industrial Education: 



Home Economics: 



Business Education: 



Mathematics in our Culture 

Basic Business Skills A and B 

Business Economics 

Consumer Economics A and B 

Fundamentals of Selling 

General Merchandising 

Advanced Clothing B 

Special Topics in Home Economics 2 

Personal and Family Living B 

Auto Body lA and IB (Single Period); 



courses. 
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